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THE RIVER THAT 
KEPT A 
BAKER GUESSING 


TRUE 
STORIES OF 
PILLSBURY 
SERVICE 
NO. 1 


Grabbing his hat, he rushed to the 
city water works. A few pertinent 

For a number of years, one of the finest 4 questions directed to the chemist in 

medium-sized bakeries in Ohio had been ee 4 charge confirmed his diagnosis. An un- 
having trouble with sticky dough. Various ex- oe les announced change in the filtration of the 
pedients had been tried, at one time or an- ee bs river water had set up an unsuspected 
other, to solve its problem. But the dough re- chemical reaction in the bakery’s for- 
mained sticky. Meanwhile — and this is sig- Ga mula. One simple change of one ingre- 
nificant — a river flowed serenely through the 4 ie = dient and the mysterious stickiness dis- 
town. ' 





appeared. 


4 The river still rolls along through the town — its puri- 
fied water still flows through.the mains into the bakery. 
But there is no more sticky dough trouble plaguing that 


2 Finally, a representative of Pillsbury’s Bakery Produc- bakery. 
tion Service was called in. He looked over the equip- 

ment. He studied the shop’s bread formula. He checked its 
production methods. Then, drawing upon his broad tech- 
nical knowledge of gluten reaction and fermentation, he 
made a shrewd guess as to the cause of the stickiness. 


This is just one example, from the Pillsbury files, of 
how Pillsbury’s Bakery Production Service gives 
bakers a lift with their individual production prob- 
lems. Staffed with experts of long and varied experi- 
ence, and having at its disposal up-to-date labora- 
tories and commercial bakery equipment for testing 
purposes, this department is at your service when 
needed. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company +- General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


In these two modern magnificent mills are 
produced a full line of bakers flours... . 


® KANSAS HARD WINTERS @ NORTHWESTERN SPRINGS 
® CAKE FLOURS 


CLASSIFICATION AND BLENDING PLANT 





® Reduce your inventory by 
buying ALL your flours from 
ONE source of supply — 


Spring, Kansas and Cake flour 








—in assorted cars to suit your 


, production requirements. 
TOTAL WHEAT STORAGE 11,000,000 BUSHELS 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


@sT. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Chicago Office: KELLY FLOUR COMPANY Boston, Mass., Office: H. E. HART, Manager 


919 N. Michigan Ave. Room 208, 45 Milk Street 
Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 6060 
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Town Crier 
FLO U R 


Will make it much easier for you to 
increase your flour volume the 20% 
the government wants it to be in- 
creased in the great nutrition pro- 
gram. Because this increase in flour 
use must be of good flour, adapted to 
the use of millions of housewives who 
are trying their hand at baking for 
the first time. 





It is hard to make baking mistakes 
with 





Enriched 


Family Trede TOWN CRIER FLOUR 





THE OL AND FLOUR LNG CS 
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How to keep full flavored 
sweetness in your cakes 


with less sugar 








Cakes, like other good things to eat, taste nat- 
urally sweeter when moist and fresh. Pikes Peak’s 
extra fine granulation enables it to absorb more 
liquid quickly and to retain this moisture in the 
finished cake, keeping it fresh and full-flavored for 
a longer period of time. This lasting freshness pro- 
longs the sweet taste of Pikes Peak cakes—despite 
the fact that you may be using less sugar. 


The wide flexibility of Pikes Peak Cake Flour 
makes it possible for you to use either your present 
high sugar ratio formulas, or other new formulas 
using less sugar. . 


Remember this profit slant, too . . . Pikes Peak 


From every angle, in production and in sales, 
Pikes Peak Cake Flour brings added econ- 
omy and extra profits right into your shop. 
Next time specify Pikes Peak Cake Flour. 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Sowing the Bakers 6 America. for over 58 Yeats 


re (lotedr MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Leavet, COLORADO 


fine-grained, tender cakes bring in new customers 
every day and, best of all, your old friends tell you 
your cakes are better than ever. 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled from one 
selected variety of soft white Dicklow wheat, grown 
under scientifically controlled irrigation in the fer- 
tile valleys of southern Idaho. All along the line, 
it is checked for baking quality by cereal chemists 
and research bakers . . . this laboratory control at 
the mill means absolute uniformity and dependa- 
bility in your shop. 


NEXT TIME SPECIFY PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
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"KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


THE TEST OF EXPERIENCE 


If you suspect that your trade field 
might welcome a higher type all-purpose 
family flour and cannot decide just what 


“Flour Milling Capacit to do about it. . . 


2500 ‘Barrels Ask us for names of a few jobbers here 
Grain Storage Capacity and there who have long distributed 
1,000,000 bushels “KELLY’S FAMOUS” and then write 


them direct asking how they have found 
it sells, repeats and builds. 









That will give you 
THE TEST OF EXPERIENCE 


“he WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Pertect ‘tlour 


The Flour Distributor’s 
Conscience 


The distributor of flour who feels that circum- 
stances prevent his doing all the things he would 
like to be doing to aid the nation in these times of 
so great need can ease his conscience by working 
just as hard as he possibly can in selling people 
more and more good flour. For flour and the foods 
baked from it are, and will long continue to be, the 
solid foundation of our whole nutrition and food 


saving program. 


THORO-BREAD FLOUR 


AANOLD OF Se aLilt 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barreds Daily 
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Our NATION, rationed during war, 
turns to bakers for the all-essential food—enriched 
white bread. To help you produce good bread 
in Wartime...and to build securely for future 


Peacetime business is the responsibility of 
GENERAL OFFICES 


a08 West Jackson sivo, | Standard Milling Company. Please call on us freely. 
CHICAGO 


"<s STANDARD Conrany 


SAUFFALO BAKERY FLOURS 











FOR ENERGY»: FOR HEALTH + FOR STRENGTH 


Enriched WHITE BREAD ana SYRUP 
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FLOURS 


“1-H” baking satisfaction backed by 


your own sales effort will assure your 
getting at least your full share of the 
enormous increase in flour consumption 
sure to result from nutritiomal demands 
and shortages of other food commodi- 


ties in the months ahead. 


“1-H” Will Supply the 
“Quality Power” to Back 
Your “Sales Power.” 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
gy MILLING COMPANY ge 


“os KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI =‘ 


\ ASSN. 
) WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 
Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
AARC NNTENOI 
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Washington Puzzle: Bread Price 
Boost or Subsidy to Milling Industry 


<> 


ALL PRODUCTS INVOLVING WHEAT 
MAY REQUIRE NEW REGULATIONS 


By EMmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—The eight cent jump over last year’s figure 
in the wheat loan rate for the 1943 crop leaves only two alternatives 
for the government to follow, according to responsible official opin- 
ion in Washington. These are—presidential approval of a dent in 
the Roosevelt hold-the-line order by way of a one cent uppage in 
the price of bread, or subsidization of the milling industry to the 
extent that the price of wheat is expected to be reflected in the pro- 
duction of flour, which the baker must have. 

While no immediate repercussions from the increased wheat 
loan rate are in evidence yet, authorities here have no doubt that 
before long—in lieu of any subsidy program—the maximum ceilings 
on every control order in which wheat is a basic material must be 
reconsidered. These include first No. 296, the flour order in effect 
since last January; No. 280 covering flour mixes; No. 319 on 
sweet goods, doughnuts, etc.; the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation covering bread, cookies, etc., and indirectly Nos. 237 and 238 
on wholesale and retail markups. 

What the OPA will do is, of course, unknown at this time, as 
the price agency is torn between the current conflicting opinions at 
each end of historic Pennsylvania—the White House, with its hold- 
the-line order, and Congress wherein many a voice is being raised 
vociferously in opposition to any subsidy scheme. On the sidelines, 
and an extremely potent and insistent sniper, is organized labor. 

Meanwhile the Federal Trade Com- 





mission and OPA investigators are con- 


MORE WHEAT 
FOR FEED 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
President Roosevelt on 
June 14 signed legislation 
authorizing the sale _ for 
feed purposes of 50,000,000 
additional bus of govern- 
ment-held wheat. This will 
raise the total authorized 
sales of feed wheat to 275,- 
000,000 bus, all of which, it 
is expected, will have been 
disposed of by the end of 
June. 


ducting a searching probe of bakery 
profits, to ascertain if the industry can 
absorb any raise in the price of flour, 
and it is not unexpected that a similar 
inquiry will be made of milling costs 
and profits, to see wherein some of the 
costs may be absorbed. 

Official opinions, within quotations, are 
scarce, although Herman Fakler, Wash- 
ington MNF head, reflected the millers’ 
viewpoint when he observed: “It is ap- 
parent that the new loan rate will re- 
quire upward adjustment in the flour 
ceilings or some other remedy which the 
government might decide upon. Most 
everyone will agree that it is self-evident 
that with the loan rate on the new crop 
fixed at $1.22 at the farm—a figure on 








grade of grain at $1.35 bu. 


soft white is $1.33. 





Effect of Loan on Flour Ceilings 


Effect of the wheat loan rate on prevailing flour ceilings if the loan 
rate is converted into market prices is shown in the following comparisons: 
Kansas City loan rate of $1.36, for No. 2 hard winter, is 9c over last year’s 


level, and compares with flour ceilings at that market based on the same 


At Minneapolis, the loan is $1.41 for No. 1 dark northern spring. 
OPA’s ceiling there is based on a 60-lb grain, 14% protein, which figures 
out at $1.43 bu. This same grade and weight grain, under the new loan, 
would price around $1.44, or 2c above the ceiling base, including lc for 
heavy grain, and 2c premium for protein. 

On the Pacific Coast the loan rates are considerably under the base 
for flour ceilings, except on low protein wheats, where they are about equal. 
OPA’s ceiling bases range from $1.29 for low protein soft white and wes- 
tern whites and rex, through $1.4144 for the middle proteins, to $1.45%4 
for high protein grain on No. 1 soft white, excluding rex. The'loan rate at 


Portland on soft white and western white and rex is $1.29, and on No. 1 














which OPA based the flour ceilings early 
this year,—a change in the ceilings, based 
on parity, must be authorized. The 
squeeze has already developed in the 
Pacific Northwest, and a less aggravated 
pinch affects some Oklahoma and Texas 
mills. I have no doubt that this situa- 
tion is known to responsible OPA offi- 


important in the minds of administration 
policy makers the price of bread would 
rise lc in a very short time, according 
to WFA officials, but—that would solve 
only one phase of the millers’ problem— 
the shortage of sugar and shortening for 


to them fearful lest some detrimental 
political consequences result to the ad- 
ministration forces. Since that time the 
problem has refused to disappear but has 
been as ever present and persistent as 
an impoverished and indigent relative. 
Judge Vinson is the legatee and to him 
the industry must look for a decision, 

If his recent ruling which permits CCC 
to subsidize canners’ operations to in- 
clude canning factory labor, disregard- 
ing the recent unrealistic Byrnes ruling 
that canners might pay permitted can- 
ning factory wage increase up to 8c per 
hour—without passing on such increases 
to consumers, is an index of how he in- 
tends to operate, it would appear that 
industry can hope for more equitable 
treatment from OES under the Vinson 
guidance. 

Leading OPA and WFA officials both 
say that the shortest and easiest way 
to solve the bread-flour obstacle is to 
advance the price of bread 1c. The price 
of bread represents an inconsequential 
item in the cost-of-living index figures 
and the’ effect of the increase would be 
more psychological than real, they be- 
lieve. Of course it is ammunition to the 
labor leader who can point out that the 
price increase of the “staff of life” is 
like putting a greedy hand into the 
pocketbook, of the wage earner. With 
an administration that is delicately sen- 
sitive to political reaction therefore it 
may be that a bread price increase would 
have to be ruled out even though it is 
direct, effective and relatively inconse- 
quential. 

What other course remains? Govern- 


permitted to rise they might relieve pres- 
sure on flour to some degree but this 
would further aggravate the serious ani- 
mal feed situation. 

In spite of protests from all classes 
of the population against subsidies the 
government seems to be irresistibly at- 
tracted to that expedient as the panacea 
for all price ills. But to subsidize flour 
processing means to undertake a most 
complicated and difficult task which 
causes even the most experienced grain 
people to draw back before they start. 
A flour subsidy would of necessity be 
an adjustable subsidy which would have 
to reflect seasonal variations in the price 
of wheat, not to mention the many varia- 
tions of the end uses of flours and the 
combinations of patents. If the Vinson 
office selects the subsidy as the expedi- 
ent it is believed that OPA has a skele- 
ton program ready. Officials at that 
office say that they have to have a 
relief always “warmed up” for the emer- 
gency but it is frankly admitted that 
any plan would be so full of inequities 
that adjustments would have to be made 
from the very beginning to aid hardship 
cases. 

WEA officials say that wheat parities 
today do not accurately reflect condi- 
tions which existed during the 1910-14 
period particularly in relation to other 
competitive crops. For instance, in re- 
gard to corn, the nature of cultivation 
and harvest has not changed materially 
since in regard to the use of labor. It 
is true that mechanical pickers have been 
developed but these are expensive and 
are not in wide use. When calculating 


cials and they, doubtless, are preparing 
to meet the situation as its acuteness 
develops.” 

From Atherton Bean, head of the flour 
section of OPA, no statement was forth- 
coming, either as to the effect of the 
1943 wheat loan rate on existing con- 
trols, or on when the proposed hard 
wheat and soft wheat ceilings may be 
imposed. “They are still in the works,” 
was the comment of Mr. Bean as he indi- 
cated his uncertainty with a shrug. 

If political considerations were not so 


the baking trade would remain with all 
their serious implications to the millers’ 
business. 

The unfortunate position in which the 
milling and baking trades now find them- 
selves has been foreseen by OPA price 
officials and old line employees at the 
Department of Agriculture who pre- 
sented the cold, painful details to the 
Byrnes office of OES before the advent 
of his successor, Judge Vinson. At 
that time the Byrnes advisors hesitated 
to follow any of the courses suggested 


ment officials think that if millfeeds were corn parity from a 1910-14 base the 





WHEAT-ALCOHOL CONTRACTS EXTENDED 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—(Special)—The Commodity Credit Corp. 
on June 14 submitted to a millers’ committee a proposal to extend 
until Sept. 30 the present wheat-alcohol contracts, with some undis- 
closed changes, which will not be announced until later this week 
by the Department of Agriculture. It is expected that the modifica- 
tions will be satisfactory to the millers engaged in the granular 
flour program. 





10 
pO ______t 
GOOD YEAR CELEBRATED 
St. Louris, Mo.—Key representa- 
tives of the Valier & Spies Milling 
Co. from all parts of the country 
will gather in St. Louis on June 18- 
19 to celebrate the company’s achieve- 
ment in selling over 1,000,000 bbls 
during the 
While a portion of the meet- 


of flour current crop 
year. 
ing will be given over to “morale 
building” activities, L. C. Chase, vice 
president of the company, states that 
the sessions will largely be devoted 
to serious planning. Discussions will 
review the forward strides of the 
company in the fields of cake flours, 
family 


flours and package goods; and the 


hard wheat bakery flours, 
bearing of wheat selection and im- 
proved manufacturing technique on 
these 


the company’s progress in 


fields, 
_ eS 
nai nn cea ar RE TN ARR AS A ELAS 
resultant figures are not distorted in the 
same measure as they are in wheat parity 
calculations. | Wheat 
has seen marked changes 


cultivation it is 
pointed out 
of a fundamental character with wide- 
spread introduction of mechanical equip- 
ment which has removed a major share of 
Thus, when wheat and 
corn are figured from the same parity 


the labor charge. 


period base the relationship between these 
two grains is distorted. Even the most 
sanguine idealist cannot hope for a re- 
now, but it is 


gratifying to know that responsible grain 


view of this imbalance 


experts at the Department of Agricul- 


anti 
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ture realize that the improper condition 
exists. 

However, no matter which road Vinson 
selects, the flour and baking industry is 
not out of the woods. The failure of 
corn to move is cutting off supplies for 
the processors with a dangerous shortage 
of corn sugar growing daily. A number 
of large bakers who use corn sugars 
almost exclusively themselves _in- 
eligible for cane or beet sugar rationing. 
OPA rationing officials say that they will 
not initiate any relaxation of the present 
sugar rationing program to relieve this 
phase of the problem. These officials say 
that even temporary relief would un- 
balance the sugar ration. Any extension 
of sugar rations to include bakery con- 
sumers could only be brought about by 
calling in all industrial consumers of 
sugar and a complete overhaul of the 
sugar ration program would be required. 
The more pessimistic at OPA say that 
the situation is rapidly reaching a point 


find 


where a serious bread shortage may re- 
sult if some corrective measures are not 
forthcoming promptly. Sugar supplies 
have not improved despite better arrivals 
of off-shore sugar. The black side of 
the sugar picture is the serious condi- 
tion of the beet sugar crop. Under 
Wickard the sugar acreage pro- 
gram was ignored and not until Davis 
came in as War Food Administrator was 
appropriate attention given to the beet 
sugar crop. He wired all USDA agents 
to promote beet sugar acreage goals, 
but in some areas action was too late 
and subsequent crop reports are dis- 
couraging, discounting increased sugar 
receipts from the West Indies. 


beet 





Wheat Loan Increase to $1.22 
8c Above Last Year’s Level 


D. C.—A loan rate for 
1943 wheat averaging $1.22 bu at the 


WASHINGTON, 


farm has been announced by the govern- 
ment. The rate is 8c bu above last year’s 
level and although 3c bu less than ex- 


pected for this year is about le bu 
above the raw grain prices on which 
present ceilings for flour are based. 

Government officials point out that the 
new loan rate is 3c bu less than expected 
because the CCC revised downward its 
July 14 forecast of parity for wheat. 
This figure is the same as that posted 
on May 15, although it was indicated 
that a higher parity for wheat appears 
likely next month. The new rate is, of 
course, 85% of the $1.44 parity. 

Loans values at selected terminal mar- 
kets are as follows: 

No. 2 hard winter, at Kansas City, 
$1.36; at Omaha, $1.36; at Galveston, 
$1.43; at Chicago, $1.41; at St. Louis, 


$1.41; No. 1 soft white, excluding rex, 
at Portland, $1.83; No. 1 soft white or 
western white including rex, at Portland, 
$1.29; No. 1 dark northern spring, at Min- 
neapolis, $1.41; No. 2 soft red winter, 
at Chicago, $1.41; at St. Louis, $1.41; 
at Philadelphia, $1.52; at Baltimore, 
$1.52; at Louisville, $1.43. 

All provisions as to premiums and 
discounts for protein and grade and all 
storage allowances for farm and ware- 
house grain remain the same as in the 
last year’s program. 

Loan will be made by CCC on a note 
and chattel mortage basis for wheat 
stored on farms and on a note and loan 
agreement for wheat stored in approved 
warehouses. Any producer who has not 
exceeded his farm wheat acreage allot- 
ment or with respect to whose farm no 
payment deductions have been or will 
be made under the 1943 agricultural con- 





Bakers Again Under FTC Spyglass 


Wasnincton, D. C.—Renewed activities of Federal Trade Commission Investi- 
gators and Economists in the bakery field are known to be in progress, with possible 
action on alleged violations of the Robinson-Patman Act and the FTC Act involving 
restraint of trade, it became known June 14. 

FTC sources will give no hint as to how widespread the inquiry is, pending is- 
suance of formal complaints, but it was learned that investigations have been made 
of certain bakery operations in Kentucky, Michigan and Kansas. It is believed that 
casualties among small bakers are being inquired into with a view to determining 
if combinations of bakery groups have sought to arbitrarily control distribution by 
extending their delivery operations into some communities not previously served 
by these larger producers, and also reducing the price of bread if some sections while 
retaining a semblance of adherence to the OPA’s General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion through a reduction in the weight of loaves. 


servation program for failure to meet 
90% of the 1943 war crop goal will be 
eligible for a loan. 

Wheat produced in 1943 grading 
U. S. No. 3 or better or grading U. S. 
No. 4 or U. S. No. 5 because of test 
weight only, will be eligible for loan. 
Loans will vary from the basic rate of 
$1.22 a bu to take into account location, 
grade and quality. 

Seven cents a bushel storage allowance 
will be advanced at the time of the loan 
on all farm-stored wheat. Farm-stored 
loans will mature on demand but not 
later than April 30, 1945. Warehouse 
stored loans will mature on demand but 
not later than April 30, 1944. 

Any loan may be liquidated by the 
payment of the full amount advanced 
plus 3% interest. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEES ON FEEDINGSTUFFS 
REDUCED 25% IN KANSAS 


Topeka, Kansas.—The Kansas state 
board of agriculture at a recent meeting 
adopted a resolution reducing the feed- 
ingstuffs fee 25%, from 8c ton to 6c 
ton on all feedingstuffs tags and stamps 
sold after July 1, 1943. This is in ac- 
cordance with a statute passed by the 
legislature of 1939, which provides that 
when more money is being received than 
is required for the enforcement of the 
feedingstuffs law, the board is authorized 
to reduce the fee. The reduced fee does 
not become effective until July 1, conse- 
quently all orders made prior to that 
date must be at the 8c rate. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


I. S. JOSEPH HONORED 
Minneapouis, Minn.—I. S. Joseph, 
millfeed jobber, and finance chairman 
of the Minneapolis Board of Public Wel- 
fare, has been chosen by the Jewish War 
Veterans Post 166 to receive its annual 
award for outstanding public service. He 
has served as president of the Jewish 
Family Welfare and Gymal Doled club, 
treasurer of the Associated Jewish Char- 
ities, president of Temple Israel and has 
been active in Red Cross campaigns and 
the second war bond loan drive. 
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LONG ILLNESS FATAL 
TO L. C. SHELLABARGER 


President of Shellabarger Mill & Eleva. 
tor Co. Associated With Grain 
Processing Throughout Life 


L. C. Shellabarger, since 1917 presi- 
dent of Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., Salina, Kansas, died at Decatur, Ill. 
his home, June 11 after a long illness. 

Son of the founder of the Shellabarger 
milling interests, a practical miller, en- 
gineer and mill builder, Mr. Shellabarger 
had been identified with wheat and corn 
milling during his entire life. In his 
late 70’s at the time of his death, Mr, 
Shellabarger spent his entire business 
career in Decatur where his father, D. 
S. Shellabarger, in 1879 built the then 
ultra-modern 500-bbl roller mill, one of 
the first of its kind in the United Stites. 

L. C. Shellabarger became president 
of the company after the death of his 
brother, Fred C., in 1917. Since he was 
16 years of age, however, he had been 
active in his family’s wheat and corn 
mill in Decatur, which was sold to the 
American Hominy Co. in 1910. At that 
time Mr. Shellabarger became the head 
of the engineering division of the Amer- 
ican Hominy Co. It was during his 
first year as president of the Shella- 
barger company that the new 2,000-bbl 
mill was erected at Salina to replace the 
old 1,200-bbl plant. 

Mr. Shellabarger was an accomplished 
metal worker, and for several years, un- 
til a few years ago, made remarkable 
and exquisite silver dinner ware and 
other objects of art which he gave to his 
friends. 

Surviving are Mrs. Shellabarger, two 
daughters, Mrs. Charles Haddock, 
Orange, N. J., Mrs. Catherine Bingham, 
Decatur, and a son, Fred D. Shellabarger, 
an ensign in the navy. Four sisters also 
survive, and two nephews, W. L. and 
David S. Shellabarger, both sons of an- 
other brother, W. L., Sr., who at one 
time was general sales manager of the 
Salina plant. The two nephews have 
been interested in soybean processing in 
Decatur. 





Details of Loan Rate on 1943 
Rye Crop Announced by AAA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Field offices were 
informed June 10 by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration on details of 
the 1943 crop loan rate on rye, fixed 
at 75c for No. 2 rye or better, Early 
in March field offices were informed that 
the loan rate on 1943 crop of barley 
would range between lic and 20c higher 
than the 1942 crop, and the upward revi- 
sion on grain sorghums of the 1943 crop 
would range between 25c and 32c higher 
than the 1942 rate. 

Applicable to all states in the coun- 
try, the rye rate which is based on eli- 
gible rye grading No. 2 or better or 
rye grading No. 3 solely on the factor of 
test weight but otherwise grading No. 
2 or better shall be 75c per bushel of 
56 lbs, except that the loan rate for rye 
containing in excess of three tenths of 
1%, but not in excess of 1%, of ergot, 
shall be discounted 1c for each one tenth 
of 1% in excess of three tenths of 1%. 

Instructions to field agencies also point 
out that the loans on rye will be available 
through Dec. 31, 1943, and will mature 


on demand no later than April 30, 1944. 
It is further stipulated that loans will be 
available when stored in approved public 
warehouses or in eligible farm storage 
structures. An eligible producer is «e- 
scribed as “any person, partnership, «s- 
sociation or co-operative producing rve, 
barley or grain sorghums in 1943 as a 
land owner, landlord or tenant with re- 
spect to whose farm no deduction from 
payments has been or will be computed 
under the 1943 agricultural conservation 
program for failure to meet 90% of tlie 
1943 war crop goal.” 


FEDERATION ANTI-TRUST 
HEARING SET FOR NOV. 15 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Judge P. Sullivan, 
of the federal district court of north- 
ern Illinois, has set Nov. 15 as the 
date for trial of the Millers National 
Federation in the anti-trust case re- 
cently instigated by the FTC. 
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OPERATIVES HEADED 
~ BY CARL N. ARNOLD 


Surprisingly Successful Wartime Conven- 
tion in Kansas City Brings Out an 
Attendance of Over 500 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—More than 500 
names were on the registration roll of 
the 48th annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers which con- 
cluded its sessions here on June II. 

Carl N. Arnold, of H. C. Cole Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill., was elected president 
to succeed Carl W. Grier, General Mills, 
Inc. Minneapolis. At the age of 39 
he is one of the association’s youngest 
leaders. 

George S. O. Smith, superintendent at 
the Valier & Spies plant, St. Louis, was 
chosen’ vice president. Herman H. 
Trapp, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, was re-elected treasurer, and 
W. E. McCraith was re-appointed secre- 
tary. 

Named to fill the unexpired portion 
of Mr. Smith’s term as a member of the 
executive committee was Charles P. May, 
Crete (Neb.) Mills. Two others were 
added to the committee: Robert R. 
Brotherton, Bay State Milling Co., Wi- 
nona, Minn., and Lt. Dewey Robbins, 
U. S. N., formerly of Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Early sessions of the convention were 
reported in THe NortHwesterN MILLER 
of June 9. Concluding the Tuesday after- 
noon program, Carl E. Bolte, once known 
as the speech-making miller of Slater, 
Mo., and now director of the Industrial 
Service Division of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation at Washington, D. C., 
stimulated the millers to a greater war- 
time effort with a short but brilliant talk 
about the role of small business in the 
present national emergency. 

Manpower and the manufacture of 
flour for conversion into alcohol were the 
leading topics on Wednesday. Outstand- 
ing papers in these respective fields were 
presented by R. G. Mather, of Jos. Sea- 
gram & Sons, Inc., and Frank K. Dunn, 
War Manpower Commission. The text 
of these addresses appeared in THE 
NorTHweEsTerN MIver last week. 

Dr. E. G. Bayfield, head of the depart- 
ment of milling industry, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, told the millers that 
too little attention had been given to the 
milling requirements of wheats. His talk, 
“The Milling Requirements of Hard Red 
Winter Wheats,”’ was the first on the 
program Thursday morning. 

“Wheats grown in the Southwest vary 
greatly in milling characteristics,” Dr. 
Bayfield said. “That’s one place where 
the spring wheat millers have an advan- 
tage—their wheats are more uniform— 
because they do not have the large num- 


INDIA’S WHEAT CROP AT 
RECORD HIGH 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—India’s wheat 
crop was estimated at an all-time rec- 
ord of 408,352,000 bus, the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations an- 
nounced June 15. The crop com- 
pares with 375,947,000 bus in 1942. 
It was stated that the 1943 crop ap- 
pears sufficient for India’s require- 
ments, obviating the need for im- 
ports if the distribution system is im- 
proved. 
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ber of varieties to mill that we do in the 
winter wheat area.” 

Factors that determine the milling qual- 
ity of winter wheats were discussed by 
Dr. Bayfield. He included test weight, 
physical character of the berry—whether 
it was short and plump or long like the 
old “shoe peg” type—moisture content, 
tempering requirements, size of germ, 
amount of pigment present, ash, etc. 

“The needs of your baker should be 
kept in mind. A miller can’t afford to 
forget his baker’s needs,” Dr. Bayfield 
asserted. “It is well to know the mix- 
ing time or requirements of the different 
wheats and by milling different varieties, 
so blend your flour that it is a product 
the baker likes. Satisfying customers is 
keeping customers.” 

Pawnee and Comanche, new varieties of 
hard red winter wheats recently released 
by the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Manhattan, were discussed 
briefly by Dr. Bayfield. He described 
Pawnee as a wheat having a “relatively 
short” mixing time, while Comanche re- 
quired a long mixing time. Dr. Bayfield 
predicted that within a few years a con- 
siderable acreage in Kansas will be de- 
voted to the production of Pawnee 
wheat. 

GRAIN GRADES INADEQUATE 

“The present system of grain grading 
does not supply the miller with enough 
information about the wheat he buys,” 
R. O. Pence, chairman of the research 
committee of the A.O.M., stated in a 
paper presented by him Thursday morn- 
ning. Mr. Pence’s paper dealt with the 
protein and ash variation in flour due 
to the size of the wheat kernels. 

“The wheat buyer needs to know more 
about a sample of wheat than its grade 
and protein content as determined by the 
present grading systems,” he said. “Test 
weight is not an indication of flour yield 
or flour quality.” 

Mr. Pence’s report, based on research 
conducted by the department of milling 
industry at Kansas State College, showed 
that a higher spread in the protein con- 
tents of the wheat and its flour can be 
expected if the wheat contains an ap- 
preciable amount of shriveled grain. 

“Too many times, perhaps, the man- 
agement believes that something has 
gone wrong with the mill after seeing the 
protein and ash reports, but after a close 
check he finds that it seems to be in the 
wheat. The cause of the higher than 
expected differential (between wheat and 
flour protein and ash) may be in the 
distribution of the protein in the kernel, 
or the relationship of the relative size 
of the germ, or the thickness of the 
aleurone layer in the kernels in relation 
to the amount of endosperm,” Mr. Pence 
said. 

The four-year-old International Insti- 
tute of Milling Technology met during 
the A.O.M. convention, planned for post- 
war activities and elected these officers: 
W. S. Sewell, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
president; F. M. Walter, first vice presi- 
dent; O. A. Tislow, second vice presi- 
dent. The latter two are milling engi- 
neers. C. J. Mitchell, Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau, and S. J. Lawellin, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., were elected 
directors. 
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EXPORT SUBSIDY CONTINUED 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The wheat: flour 
export subsidy rate of $2 from United 
States ports to the Americas has been 
continued until June 17. 
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GROCERY MANUFACTURERS PRESS 
FOR CENTRALIZED FOOD CONTROL 


————~<-—_ 


Conference Adopts Ejight-point Program to Develop Operating 
Policies in Meeting War Problems—Food 
Outlook Grim, Leaders Report 


New York, N. Y.—Revision of the 
present food control set up, to centralize 
jurisdiction over production, processing 
and distribution in the hands of the War 
Food Administrator, was demanded as 
part of an eight-point war program 
adopted at the midyear war conference 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, June 9-10. 

Representatives of practically all the 
leading food processors and distributors 
of the country attended these off-the- 
record meetings in an attempt to develop 
practical operating policies to meet the 
war emergency. Analysis by industry 
leaders of the crop, production and food 
processing outlook, presented a grim 
picture of supplies for the future, with 
the prediction that the civilian popula- 
tion faces “extreme privation . . . on 
a scale unknown since the days of Valley 
Forge” unless the urgent problems of 
the food industry are solved promptly. 

One of the first stumbling blocks, in- 
dustry spokesmen said, is manpower, and 
since food is only useful when it is in the 
consumer’s hands, the personnel of the 
distribution end is definitely essential, 
in spite of the refusal of the War Man- 
power Commission to so list it. 

Determined opposition to an overall 
subsidy program was clearly evident 
since it promises a degree of govern- 
mental control that may bring the food 
industry into a government ruled utility. 
The value of such subsidies in avoiding 
inflation was seriously questioned and 
it is difficult to foresee how such con- 
trol, once established, can 
diminished or discontinued. 

The declaration of principles made by 
the conference included eight specific 
points: 

First. That the government consider 
food from the basic standpoint that it 
is an indispensable means of winning the 
war. 

Second: The government should declare 
that the production and distribution of 
food and of supplies necessary for its 
production are essential activities. 

Third: The government should pro- 
mote maximum production and the re- 
quired distribution of food and of sup- 
plies necessary for its production and 
distribution. 


be easily 
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Fourth: The government should safe- 
guard the practical production of food 
and supplies in every necessary respect 
of manpower, facilities, equipment, ma- 
terials, transportation and importation. 

Fifth: The government should consoli- 
date all its authority over the produc- 
tion and distribution of food in the War 
Food Administrator and should vest in 
him adequate and exclusive power to ex- 
ercise that authority in every necessary 
respect. 

Sixth: The government should not use 
the unsound subsidy means of food price 
control and should limit its food price 
control whereby (a) price ceilings are 
placed only on basic foods; (b) these 
ceilings soundly apply only to the orig- 
inal sale of such foods; and (c) their 
resale is regulated only on a fair mark- 
up basis. Furthermore the government 
should establish a due supporting con- 
trol of every element which enters into 
the cost of food production and distri- 
bution. 

Seventh: The government should ra- 
tion only basic foods and then only by 
a sound plan and to the limited extent 
of balancing consumption to the produc- 
tion available for civilian use. 

Kighth: The government should not 
propose or use any war legislation to 
make an unsound reform of food pro- 
duction and distribution; such as that 
involved in the required grade labeling 
of food. 
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ROOSEVELT GETS APPEAL 

Wasuinctron, D. C.—Powerful Demo- 
cratic and Republican congressional lead- 
ers made a direct, personal appeal to 
President Roosevelt June 14 to give one 
man the authority to administer the na- 
tion’s food problem from farm to con- 
sumer. 

They told the President that in their 
opinion present government policies are 
increasing the danger of a serious na- 
tional food shortage. 

Some members of the delegation told 
Mr. Roosevelt, in effect, that he can- 
not have full production on the farm 
and also the low retail food prices de- 
manded by labor leaders—that he will 
have to choose one or the other. 





OPA Works on Oats and Barley 
Ceilings as Prices Reach Peak 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Development of 
specific ceilings on oats and barley is 
progressing at the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, as prices climbed closer to 
parity this week. 

Spectacular gains in oats prices to a 
new 15-year high took place, June 12. 
Delayed corn plantings, the general feed 
scarcity and smaller lake movement of 
Canadian oats contributed to the rise. 
On May 15, the farm price of oats was 
within 3.8c of parity, and the current 
rise undoubtedly has pushed the farm 
level over parity. 


Since the OPA is dedicated to the pro- 
gram of establishing ceilings on grains 
when they have reached parity, it is 
probable that a ceiling on oats will be 
forthcoming soon. 

Barley prices still are a good deal 
below parity, in spite of recent strength 
in the market. On May 15, the parity 
level was $1.09 bu. on the farm, whereas 
farm prices were 76.8c bu. 

Rye prices still are below parity by 
some 35c, and there is no OPA plan for 
ceilings on that commodity at present. 
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Wasuinocton, D. C.—Movement of 
12,000,000 bus of Canadian grains to the 
critical eastern feed areas during the 
present month and tentative schedules 
of shipments at the rate of between 
12,000,000 and 14,000,000 bus for each 
remaining month of the year are ex- 
pected by CCC officials as a result of the 
preliminary review of requirements of 
the northeastern section made at the 
Buffalo conference, June 4, with Domin- 
ion transportation officials. 

The tentative June movement will in- 
clude 3,000,000 bus of milling wheat, 8,- 
000,000 bus of feed grains and 1,000,000 
bus of flax. It was arranged that nine 
U. S. vessels and three Canadian vessels 
would be used in the June movement. 
As lake traffic clears somewhat, addi- 
tional tonnage may be allocated for the 
grain movement, it was said. 

Meantime, ODT announced June 9 
that the movement of ore must continue 
if the goal set by WPB is to be attained 
and significantly added that 27 ore-type 
vessels are still in the grain trade, as 
against none of these bottoms being 
used for grain shipments at this time 
last year. The ODT statement sald 
that WPB has certified the movement of 
a total 135,000,000 bus of grain on the 
Great Lakes, which is 25,000,000 bus 
more than was moved last year. 

At a subsequent meeting in Chicago, 
it was decided to seek an increase in thé 
allocation from 135,000,000 bus to 154,- 
000,000 bus. 
the formation of a lake shippers’ divi- 
sion to be located at Duluth. Functions 


The group also approved 


<> 
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CANADIAN FEED GRAIN MOVEMENT 
TO EASTERN SECTION SCHEDULED 


June Shipments to Be 12,000,000 Bus and Similar Movement Ex- 
pected in Remaining Months of 1943—New England 
Feed Shortage Acute, Senator Says 


of the new division will be to find grain 
for shipment to eastern markets, receive 
applications for space, 
mend the granting of permits by the 
ODT, supervise proposed grain ship- 
ments so that the shipments are of the 
character desired in the East and _ in- 
Sure equitable distribution of shipping 
permits among the various grain ship- 
pers. 

The feed shortage in New England 
was brought to the front in senate cir- 
cles recently by a statement of Senator 
Aiken, of Vermont, who said dairy and 
poultry farmers would be unable to sus- 
tain their stock because many mills are 
shut down for lack of corn, wheat and 
barley. 

“I understand that almost all New 
England mills were forced to close last 
week, and the others are running out of 
supplies this week,’ he declared. 

Senator Aiken blamed OPA regula- 
tions for the corn and alfalfa meal short- 
age in New England, adding that the 
agency apparently “does not know what 
it’s doing” in adopting price ceilings on 
these commodities. 

“Corn is virtually off.the market,” 
Senator Aiken said. “The release of 50,- 
000,000 bus of wheat, through the Tobey 
amendment to the lease-lend appropria- 
tion bill will help out some. Probably 
we can get some Canadian feed. I can’t 
overemphasize the seriousness of the 
situation. Before long there will be a 
in milk production and 
poultrymen will be forced to kil) off 
a lot of their birds.” 


vessel recom- 


serious drop 





OHIO DEALERS’ MEETING FEATURES 
SESSION ON FEED CONSERVATION 


Need for Careful Use of Supplies Stressed—John K. Westberg 
Discusses OPA Policies at Annual Meeting of Ohio 
Grain, Mill and Feed Dealers in Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, Oun10.—A session conduct- 
ed by the Ohio Feed Conservation Coun- 
cil featured the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Grain, Mill and Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation here June 7-8. A series of speak- 
ers stressed the necessity for careful 
use of feeds, and the meeting ended with 
a discussion of price control by John 
K. Westberg, OPA price executive, and 
an analysis of the grain supply outlook 
by William McArthur, of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., Washington. 

Representatives of various state or- 
ganizations discussed their parts in the 
conservation program. H. L. Gartner, 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau Co-op Asso- 
ciation, told about the plan his organiza- 
tion had worked out. “We have upset 
many ideas and pet sales plans,” he said, 
“but we have recognized the emergency.” 
He stressed the fact that it is the duty 
of firms serving farmers to back up the 
agriculturalist with the materials he 
needs. 

Representatives of the Ohio Equity 
Exchange, Ohio Grange, State College 


of Agriculture and the Ohio Grain, Mill 
and Feed Dealers group also talked on 
this subject. 

In his talk, John K. Westberg, whose 
resignation from his OPA position takes 
effect July 1, pointed out that there had 
been much unjust criticism of the OPA. 

“I still believe in price control in 
spite of all that has happened,” he said. 
“Any form of regimentation is unpopu- 
lar with Americans, but it is a war 
necessity. Without price control, we can 
win the war in Europe and lose it on 
the home front in America through in- 
flationary prices.” 

Mr. Westberg declared that the OPA 
could not act freely and was forced to 
do many things that obviously were not 
right because “somebody at the top did 
not have guts enough to cross a political 
bridge.” A fair and equitable price 
ceiling at every level is necessary, he 
said, including ceilings on raw agricul- 
tural products. Without such ceilings 
there can be no fair and equitable price 
control of food products. Industry itself 
has a responsibility, too, in making price 


control work, he declared. He reported 
that OPA is working on alfalfa meal 
ceilings and maximum prices on seeds. 

Mr. Westberg halted consideration of 
a proffered resolution which sought to 
have him reconsider his resignation. The 
association then adopted another which 
commended him and put members on 
record as saying the OPA “needed more 
men of Westberg’s type.” 

Mr. McArthur, of the CCC, expressed 
the opinion that price control was truly 
a war measure only. He stressed the 
fact that while we had the greatest 
1942 crops in history, we also had the 
greatest disappearance, due to vast ex- 
pansion in livestock and poultry. He 
also said that CCC is endeavoring to 
bring in Canadian wheat to relieve the 
feed shortage, especially for states ad- 
joining Canada, and that little help 
could be expected from Australian wheat, 
due to shortages in shipping facilities. 
Grain loans will probably be more nu- 
merous than ever this year, he predicted. 

“Storage problems have worked out 
very successfully,” said Mr. McArthur, 
“contrary to propaganda against stor- 
ing wheat in farm bins. In many cases 
there has been less loss than in those 
country elevators whose operators were 
not properly qualified.” 

To carry on at the “home front,” with 
faith in our belief in the individual right 
of freedom, formed the keynote of the 
convention. In ringing phrases, Presi- 
dent Elton Kile voiced his faith in 
American ideals. 

“The law of supply and demand which 
governed prices does not prevail now,” 
Mr. Kile said. “That some measures must 
be taken to control prices is probably 
correct. But it is not possible for the 
government to establish a rule under 
which all can operate with a fair profit. 
There is no workable regulation which 
will govern the western states, the mid- 
west and eastern states on the same 
basis.” 

“We have men in Washington who are 
honest and who try to do right and give 
honest service,’ Mr, Kile added, “and 
also men who believe that grain and feed 
should be handled by the government 
not only in war, but after the war is 
over. It is important now that we carry 
on at the home front for the ideals of 
America for which your boy and my 
boy is fighting.” 


DRIFT TOWARD SOCIALISM 


S. L. Rice, president of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association, Meta- 
mora, Ohio, warned against the drift 
of the times toward state socialism, ex- 
pressing amazement that business men 
have accepted so much regimentation, 
with so little rebellion and was vehe- 
ment in his remarks on government in- 
terference with business and private in- 
itiative. 

Philip R. O’Brien, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, voiced the opin- 
ion that labor has been given the advan- 
tage over the farmer. He said that 
farmers were receiving as much as 50% 
less on grain prices than they had re- 
ceived during World War I. 

Speaking of “planned economy” and 
price ceilings, he showed that these fan- 
tastic and unworkable theories go back 
to three centuries after the time of 
Christ, and all of them miserable fail- 
ures. While they may work for a time, 
Mr. O’Brien stated that “sooner or 
later they have always been followed by 
periods of stagnation and then chaotic 
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disturbance that almost inevitably 
brought about great political turnovers,” 

Paying his respects to the matter of 
subsidies, Mr. O’Brien said that they are 
nothing more nor less than a temporary 
expedient by which unpleasant issues are 
dodged for the time being. They are, 
he said, “a means of creating a strong 
centralized government—the type of gov- 
ernment which leans toward dictatorship 
—and the kind of government which in 
Axis lands has brought about the most 
devastating war in the world’s history. 
Subsidies must be paid out of the U. §, 
treasury, which means borrowing—this 
means adding enormously to the public 
debt and hence to the threat of infla- 
tion.” 


ELTON KILE RE-ELECTED 


Elton Kile was returned to the presi- 
dency for a second term, and W. W. 
Cummings as secretary-treasurer. H. E. 
Frederick, Marysville, was _ re-elected 
first vice president and L. A. Gilliland 
Van Wert, second vice president. 
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NEW YORK DISTRIBUTORS 
HEAR MEETING REPORTS 


New York, N. Y.—The New York \s- 
sociation of Flour Distributors held its 
final meeting of the season in the Prod- 
uce Exchange, May 10. William A. 
Lohman, Jr., president of the association, 
announced that pending events would be 
watched closely, and special meetings 
called if necessary. 

This meeting was primarily devoted to 
reports of delegates to the recent an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Harvey Landau, one of the 
delegates, said that particular attention 
was devoted to the co-operation of mill- 
ers, the intention to continue working 
harmoniously with OPA and to such 
other matters as affected the distribution 
of flour. 

S. R. Strisik, another delegate, de- 
scribed some of the more important 
events of the convention, and it was the 
consensus that the meeting was effi- 
ciently conducted, and as much accom- 
plished in one day as is usually done 
in a two-day meeting. 

The following were elected members 
of the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors at this meeting: Saul Woos- 
ter, Northwestern Flour Co; Joseph 
Spata, Federal Flour Co., Inc; William 
Friedman, Superior Flour Co. 
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MACARONI PRODUCTS BEING 
STUDIED FOR ENRICHMENT 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Before the Fed- 
eral Security Agency will give a “yes” 
answer to the petition of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Association for 
a reopening of the hearing on macaroni 
products so that use of enrichment in- 
gredients may be legalized therein, Food 
and Drug Administration scientists will 
conduct a number of laboratory tests to 
determine if cooking losses are such thi! 
the products will not carry to the con- 
sumer any appreciable quantity of the 
nutrients. This investigation, the FD.\ 
has made known, has not progressed suf- 
ficiently to make any decision on re 


. opening the hearings to add enrichment 


to the products. The petition has been 
before the Food and Drug Adminis 
tration for nearly two months. 
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Corn Feed Price Protests Flood OPA 





CEILING ORDER INTERPRETATION 
ISSUED IN REPLY TO CRITICISM 


Grinding Margins Too Low, Trade Protests—Halt in Operations— 
MPR 401 Must Be Considered in Relation to Corn 
Price Order MPR 346, OPA Says 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Flooded ‘with 
protests from practically every segment 
of the grain trades against provisions of 
MPR 401, which brought corn feeds 
under ceilings June 10, OPA has made 
available the text of an interpretation 
of the new control order dispatched to 
all regional price offices. 

In a word, order No. 401 cannot be 
read by itself, but must be considered in 
relation to corn order No. 346, which 
includes marginal markups on the basic 
commodity. If the relationship of the 
two regulations is taken into considera- 
tion in arriving at margins, it was in- 
dicated the trades would find some of 
their woes dispelled. It was officially 
denied that MPR 401 was designed to 
eurtail trading in view of the corn 
searcity, and the hope was expressed 
that regional offices would be able to as- 
sist the trades in making the corn feed 
order workable. 

OPA’s attempt to stem the tide of 
criticism was expressed in the following 
telegraphic interpretation sent to the 
regional offices: 

“MPR 401 effective June 10 establishes 
maximum prices for sales of ground 
corn, cracked corn, corn chops, corn bran, 
hominy feed, corn feed meal, ear corn 
chops and corn germ meal in relation 
to the maximum prices that the seller 
could make for like sales of No. 2 yel- 
low corn as established by MPR 346. A 
wholesaler or retailer may compute his 
prices for sales of these products on a 
basis of maximum prices ‘he could charge 
for a like sale of No. 2 yellow corn with 
all price markups permitted by MPR 
346, including the bagging charge, for 
example: 

“If a feed manufacturer sell millrun 
corn chops in mixed car lots with manu- 
factured feeds, such sale is defined as 
a wholesale sale by MPR 346. This reg- 
ulation permits the addition of 4c bu 
to the maximum price the manufacturer 
could lawfully have paid for the corn 
to the person from whom he purchased 
it when making sales of corn at whole- 
sale. 

“Also a bagging charge of 2c bu plus 
the replacement cost of the sacks may 
be added. 

“Assuming that the maximum price 
the manufacturer could have lawfully 
paid his seller for No. 2 yellow corn is 
$1.20 bu, he could charge $1.26 bu, plus 
the replacement cost of sacks when mak- 
ing sales of sacked No. 2 yellow corn at 
Wholesale or $45 per ton. To arrive at 
his maximum price for the sale of mill 
run corn chops he may add to this 50c 
ton, making his maximum price $45.50 
ton for millrun corn chops sacked, f.o.b. 
his plant, when sold at wholesale.” 

Application of ceilings to corn products 
Paralyzed that part of the feeding indus- 
tries this week, with virtually every sell- 
er of corn meal, chop and cracked eorn 





withdrawing from the market because of 
insufficient margins. 

With this part of the industry killed, 
at least for the present, the already crip- 
pled corn movement simply died. Corn 
could not be obtained in the deficient 
areas. and in the producing sections 
farmers were reluctant to sell except to 
needy neighbors. 

One of the few available products is 
pulverized oats, which can be purchased 
in limited quantities but which is being 
quoted at Kansas City, as of June 10, 
at $56.65 ton, with the scarce offer- 
ings of pulverized barley selling at 
$51.40 ton. Rapid advances also oc- 
curred in these products at other mid- 
western markets, sending them far above 
prices that would be indicated by rela- 
tive feeding values. 

Desperate in their efforts to get sup- 
plies, feeders and feed manufacturers 
are appealing to their congressmen, to 





the OPA, and to anyone else they 
think might be able to help them out. 
Clarification of the newest corn order 
on its application to existing contracts 
is needed, and enlarging the margins to 
make it possible to grind and sell must 
be obtained, the trade says, to cause 
any corn products to move. Even that 
would be only a token relief, however, 
for corn is not getting to the needy 
points even in whole form. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRICE SUPPORT 
PLAN FOR 1943 LIKELY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—No plans have 
been announced for a 1943 millfeed 
price support program, but OPA offi- 
cials say that a support price for this 
year’s crop is both desirable and neces- 
sary. According to government officials, 
the CCC does not have funds to cover 
the 1943 crop at this time. However, 
any decision on millfeed support levels 
for this year will be conditioned by the 
government grain carbohydrate overall 
price program. Should the government 
embark on a policy of higher prices for 
grains and lower livestock levels it would 
appear desirable to readjust its millfeed 
price policy. 

In the price support program that was 








terminated on June 8, millers applied for 
support payments on 214,000 tons of 
millfeed sold during the first semi- 
monthly period, and the following rates 
for that period have been authorized: 
Buffalo basing point $1.77 ton, Chicago 
87c ton, Kansas City 18c, St. Louis 18¢c, 
Galveston 63c, Minneapolis $1.17, Port- 
land, nothing. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





GRAIN EXCHANGE CHARTERED 
OxvaHoMmaA Crry, Oxta.—The Okla- 
homa Grain Exchange, Oklahoma City, 
has been chartered with capital stock 
$500. Incorporators: Frank Winters, 
Garrison H. Buxton and J. L. Yergler, 
all of Oklahoma City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RAE E. WALTERS APPOINTED 
IOWA OPA ADMINISTRATOR 


Des Mornes, Iowa.—Rae E. Walters, 
operator of the Harlan Rendering Co., 
Harlan, Iowa, and of a feed business in 
that city, has been appointed OPA ad- 
ministrator for the Des Moines district 
succeeding Robert B. Adams of Ode- 
bolt, Iowa, who resigned effective June 
5. Mr. Walters took over the office 
June 7. The Des Moines area consists 
of more than 60 Iowa counties. 











Breakfast Cereal Industry 
Studies Expansion Program 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Major problems 
facing the cereal industry in planning 
for a suggested 15 to 20% expansion 
program for 1944 were discussed at a 
meeting June 8 of the Breakfast Cereals 
Industry Food Advisory Committee. 

The committee was advised by Food 
Distribution Administration representa- 
tives that more and more dependence 
is being placed on grain products as a 
means of stretching available protein 
supplies and providing proper nutrition. 

Committeemen pointed out that the in- 
dustry was willing to undertake the ex- 
pansion program if it were assured of 
getting necessary equipment and ma- 
terials. Packaging equipment is already 
being used to a point approaching full 
capacity. Any expansion, they said, 
would only increase the present major 
industry problem of obtaining sufficient 
quantities of cardboard and fiber board 
for packages and cartons. 

Discussion of the packaging problem 
with FDA and War Production Board 
officials centered on shortages of packag- 
ing materials and ways and means of 
economizing. Shortages, WPB represen- 
tatives pointed out, go back to price 
ceilings and the production of pulp wood 
which, because of labor and equipment 
shortage, has dropped to an annual rate 
of 9,000,000 tons against 12,000,000 tons 
produced in 1942. Also, package manu- 
facturers are working to capacity in an 
effort to supply the vast need for boxes, 
cartons and cases required for products 
as important to war as food. 

WFA offi tials pointed out that the 
shortage of packing materials faced by 


all industries producing for war is seri- 
ous enough to require all possible in- 
genuity and economy to fully utilize the 
available supply. While the familiar 
l-oz individual package for ready to serve 
breakfast foods was singled out as a 
possible waste of packaging materials, 
discussion of the subject indicated that 
the individual package was performing 
a great service of effecting savings in 
milk, sugar and grain products. 

Army Quartermaster Corps -represen- 
tatives said that use of the individual 
packages ‘has resulted in a substantial 
saving of these foods. Committeemen 
reported that at least 60 to 70% of their 
packaging capacity and in some in- 
stances, 100%, were being utilized in 
turning out the individual packages for 
the armed -forces. Of the remainder, 
some 20% of the individual packages 
were being used by institutions, hotels 
and restaurants, leaving only 10 to 15% 
for home consumer use. A representative 
of one cereal company pointed out that 
the industry in general had made a suc- 
cessful effort to discourage use of the 
individual packages in the home so that 
wartime demands could be met. He also 
stated that since his company is 
equipped to package a substantial por- 
tion of its cereal products in the 1-oz 
packages, restriction in their use would 
result in actual curtailment of produc- 
tion. 

Industry and government officials 
agreed that some worthwhile saving 
could be effected by further discourage- 
ment of the use of individual packages 
by home consumers. Two committee 


members, representing different cereal 
manufacturers, were appointed to decide 
on the issue of individual packages. 

The industry committee promised eo- 
operation in the blending and packaging 
of dry soup powders and cereal concen- 
trates, which will contain substantial per- 
centage of soya products for fortifica- 
tion and will be produced for export. 
Blending, the committeemen said, would 
present no difficulties, but packaging 
problems, both as to capacity and ma- 
terials, would have to be overcome. 

To meet the cereals expansion pro- 
gram in 1944 committeemen pointed out 
that the industry would need about 18,000 
tons of sugar. This requirement is 
based upon a reduction of 30% in the 
sugar normally used. Based on 100% 
use in 1942, sugar consumption by the 
cereals industry was about 14,000 tons. 

Government representatives urged that 
the industry report promptly on fourth 
quarter maintenance and repair require- 
ments and upon operating and expansion 
needs to make certain of the allocation 
of critical materials for these purposes. 

Members of the committee attending 
the meeting were: W. R. Barry, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Charles F. 
Baumgart, National Biscuit Co., New 
York; James L. Cooper, National Oats 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; C, E. Eldridge, 
General Food Corp., New York; George 
V. Thomson, Cream of Wheat Corp., Min- 
neapolis. Alternates present were: Earl 
J. Freeman (for W. H. Vanderploeg), 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich., and 
D. B. Lourie (for Edward D. Shumway), 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 
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FLOUR SALES DISAPPOINTING AS © 
BUYERS FAIL TO TAKE HOLD 


Wheat Loan Announcement and Bullish Crop Report Cause Flurry 
of Excitement but Fail to Create Any Substantial 
Run of Sales 


Flour business currently is disappoint- 
ing, mill sales managers report, for in 
spite of a bullish crop report and a 
wheat loan rate that threatens prevail- 
ing flour price ceilings, very few sales 
of any consequence are developing. The 

loan rate announce- 

ment did 

flurry of excitement 

but it was limited 

to conversations and 

to questions and not 
to much booking action. 

What business is booked is almost en- 
tirely from the bakery trade as family 
buyers are showing no interest whatso- 
Sales are 
total 
bought is perhaps somewhat better than 


ever in acquiring supplies. 
small in most instances but the 
the extremely limited amounts booked 
during the past several weeks. 

In the Northwest many of the inquiries 
of the past few weeks were converted 
into sales last week and business for the 
period averaged 84% of capacity, twice 
as much as in the preceding week and 
compared with 47% in the corresponding 
Shipping directions 
also were a little more plentiful, but 
mills are looking for more. 


period a year ago. 


With a lot of hard work, millers in the 
Southwest managed to push the sales 
figure for last week up to 60% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 38% in the week 
preceding and 27% in the similar week 
a year ago. Sales did pick up with the 
release of wheat loan figures and _ ship- 
ping directions were less difficult to ob- 


cause a’ 


58,000. 


tain, but both were disappointing, 

At Buffalo sales were spotty but im- 
proved. Millers express disappointment 
that the trade hold. <A 
somewhat better interest was noted 
throughout the East, but sales repre- 
sentatives were having a hard time in 
convincing the trade that the time was 
right for booking. 

In the central states business was lim- 
ited, although a fair run of small sized 
sales were recorded. 

On the Pacific Coast domestic business 
perked up somewhat, although many 
buyers interested in new crop 
flours only and mills weren’t offering 
new crop because of the inability to 
convert under prevailing flour ceilings. 


doesn’t take 


were 


PRODUCTION 


Flour 
sharply last week with total output of 
the mills reporting to Tue Norruwesr- 
ERN MILER, accounting for 65% of the 
nation’s production, amounting to 2,912,- 
148 sacks (cwt), compared with 2,620,- 
595 in the preceding week and 2,401,387 
in the corresponding period a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 2,618,053 
sacks (cwt) and three years ago 2,373,- 
870. Compared with the previous week 
the Northwest produced 74,000 sacks 
(cwt) more, the Southwest 103,000, Buf- 
falo 57,000 and the North Pacific Coast 
Mills in the central and south- 
eastern states reported a decrease of 
2,000 sacks (cwt). Complete details of 
production by various sections are shown 


production was stepped up 


in the table on the opposite page. 





FEED SUPPLIES STILL INADEQUATE 
TO MEET BROAD DEMAND 


—<p—— 


Items Moving in Large, but Insufficient, Volume—Smaller Flour 
Production Recently Accentuates Tight Situation—Barley, 
Oats Imported from Canada in Substantial Amounts 


A broad, active demand continues for 
feed supplies of all kinds, but available 
supplies although moving in large vol- 
ume are insufficient to meet requirement. 
Smaller flour production recently has 
accentuated the tight situation in wheat 

millfeeds. 


tinues 


Corn con- 
extremely 
scarce but substan- 
tial amounts of bar- 


ley and oats are 





being imported 


from Canada, 


Improved pasturage and 
new crop feed grains are expected to 
improve the situation to some extent soon. 
Offerings of oil seed meals are nil. The 
index number of feed prices declined 
about a point, reflecting principally the 
readjustment in prices of hominy feed. 
The figure for the week was 176.4 com- 
pared with 177.4 for the previous week 
and 161.8 for the corresponding week 
last year. 
WHEAT FEEDS 

All classes of trade are actively in the 
market for millfeed, new offerings of 
which upon the open market are non- 
existent. Mills continue apportioning 


output as much as possible with the 
mixed car trade taking liberal quantities. 

At Chicago there is little change in 
the millfeed market and no let-up in 
demand from feeders and feed manu- 
facturers. 


At Kansas City deliveries of millfeeds 
on old contracts have increased moder- 
ately as a result of slightly increased 
mill operations but offerings for imme- 
diate shipment are still difficult to locate. 
The backlog of old orders of millfeeds 
to the mixed feed industry is still large 
and a shutdown by some feed manufac- 
turers is threatened for lack of sup- 
plies not only of millfeeds but also of 
corn and many other ingredients. 

The Buffalo wheat feed situation re- 
mains very firm with shipments entirely 
on an allocation basis. Buyers obtain 
only about 60% of normal shipments. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


The oil seed meals continue firmly 
against ceilings with open market entire- 
ly nominal, The. distributien of CCC 
owned soybeans to processors in north- 
ern states is expected to supply their 


needs to about Sept. 1 and this helps to 
relieve a very tight situation among the 
crushers. Linseed meal is being pre- 
duced in large amount and crushers are 
also trying to distribute the output to the 
best advantage to the feeding program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED FUTURES STILL 
STUCK AT CEILING LEVELS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—All millfeeds still 
at the ceiling, bid, with light offerings 
and feed millers frantic to get supplies. 

At St. Louis there is no activity out- 
side of the exchanging of June gray 
shorts for the cash. Prices are at the 
ceiling. A steady and heavy demand 
exists for the feed with offerings un- 
obtainable. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MARCH GRANULAR FLOUR OUTPUT 

Thirty-five United States mills, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, 
produced 724,141 bbls of granular flour 
in March, using 3,866,545 bus of wheat. 
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CHICAGO MEETING SCHEDULED 
ON SHORTENING PROBLEM 


WasHiNncTON, D. C.—The family 
flour shortening problem will be ex. 
plored at a meeting of the millers’ 
task committee in Chicago, June 18, 
in at attempt to reach a solution of 
the impasse now existing between the 
producers and the governmental ra. 
tioning authorities on this vital in. 
gredient. Herman Fakler, Washing. 
ton representative of the Millers Na. 
tional Federation, with Cyrus §, 
Kauffman, government presiding of. 
ficer of the cereal grains unit of FDA, 
will be present, and possibly a repre. 
sentative of Dr. Russell M. Wilder's 
office of civilian requirements of 
FDA. Whether a representative of 
OPA will attend is doubtful. The 
millers’ committee is headed by V. 
H. Engelhard, of Ballard & Ballard, 


who will preside. 








CCC Planning to Call Loans on 
1942 Corn to Augment Supply 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The calling of 
loans on 57,000,000 bus of 1942 corn 
now stored on farms has been decided 
upon by the Commodity Credit Corp., it 
was said in Washington this week. Ac- 
cording to present plans, the farmers 
would be allowed 30 days to liquidate 
their loans, with a deadline abeut July 
15. 

Loans on corn from the 1938-1941 
crops, affecting some 35,000,000 bus, had 
previously been called, effective July 1. 
As a result of this, it is said that the 
CCC is receiving paid up loans on 1,000 
to 1,500 bus daily. While much of this 
grain doubtless will remain in the farm 
area, due to reported black markets 
where the grain brings prices in excess 
of legal ceilings at terminals, the addi- 
tional grain should provide some loosen- 
ing of supplies, officials believed. 

On the 1942 loan call, opinion was 
that many farmers will deliver their 
grain or sell it at once rather than go 
to the trouble—now that the field sea- 
son is in full swing—of borrowing funds 
and taking the time to pay off the obli- 
gations. 


Requisition of terminal stocks, CCC 
officials indicated, would be of little value, 
inasmuch as there is little or no specula- 
tive holding, and other small amounts 
in terminals is earmarked for processors 
which need the grain. 


Farm stock requisition, which would 
affect the bulk of the supply, would be 
impracticable, officials held, because it 
would create a resentment among pro- 
ducers and make the situation 
worse. 


much 


According to this view, farmers would 
be either too busy to shell and grade 
corn for delivery under requisition, or 
would refuse to do it, and tell the gov- 
ernment to come and get it. 

“We would have to call in the army 
to find enough men to handle such a 
job,” it was stated, “farmers could drag 
their feet unmercifully under such a 
move, and we would be worse off than 
before.” 

WEA is considering appeals to farm- 
ers’ patriotism as possibly the only re- 
maining means of releasing grain. Re- 
moval of ceilings, admittedly feasible, 
appears barred by OPA policy as dic- 
tated from the White House. 





FDA Purchases Soft Wheat Flour 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Flour mills, 
large and small, will shortly be asked 
by the FDA to furnish compressed 
flour for overseas shipment. Invita- 
tions to bid are expected to be for- 
warded shortly with detailed specifi- 
cations, under FDA’s new export 
plan, it was learned. 

¥ ¥ 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Three mills sold 
2,100,000 Ibs of soft wheat enriched 
flour to FDA for shipment to Caribbean 
destinations, on purchase announcement 
No. 1,496, as follows: 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, IIl., f.o.b. 
Steeleville, Ill., 360,000 Ibs at $3.11 cwt; 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., f.o.b. Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, 600,000 Ibs at $3.09, and 


Dunlop Milling Co. of Evansville, t.0.b. 
Mobile, 1,140,000 Ibs at $3.40. All flour 
was packed 200 Ibs net in new bags 
equal or better than 30-inch 7-oz osna- 
burg. 

Slater Mill & Elevator Co. sold 560,000 
Ibs of enriched soft wheat flour, .0.b. 
plant at Slater, Mo., at $3.10, packed 
100 lbs net. 

Burrus Feed Mills furnished 60,000 lbs 
of No. 1 heavy white oats, packed 100 
Ibs net heavy commercial bags, f.0.). 
Dallas, at $3.0614 cwt, and 470,000 lbs 
No. 2 heavy white oats, f.o.b. Dallas. at 
$3.031,, same packing. 

. Houston Milling Co. delivered Hous- 
ton, Texas, 470,000 Ibs No. 2 heavy white 
oats, packed in 128-Ib sacks at $2.92. 
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U. S. CROP FORECAST 
GIVES PRICES SHOVE 


—<p>— 


Wheat Loan Announcement Has Little 
Effect on Market—Demand Shows 
Some Improvement 


Following release of the government 
crop estimate indicating a 14,500,000-bu 
reduction in winter wheat prospects from 
a month earlier and 201,500,000 below 
the 1942 production, wheat values turned 
sharply higher. Some credit for the ad- 

vance was given to 

improved mill buy- 

ing. ‘The announce- 

ment of the new 

1943 wheat loan 

rate at approximate- 
ly 8c bu above 1942 figures did not ap- 
pear to be of market influence as cur- 
rent values are about equal to or slightly 
in excess of amounts obtainable by 
loans. Trade opinions indicate that a 
mucli smaller volume of 1943 wheat will 
go under loan as present conditions do 
not point to an advance in wheat values 
to a point sufficiently high to insure 
adequate margin to cover charges that 
will accrue. 

Winter wheat made fair to good prog- 
ress during the week in the Ohio Valley 
with general improvement noted in the 
more eastern sections. In the Central 
West the crop has begun to head north- 
ward to southern Wisconsin. While 
ripening is rather slow in Kansas, har- 
vesting is expected to start during the 
third week in June. Harvesting has be- 
gun in southwestern Oklahoma and in 
the low plains area of Texas. Spring 
wheat is making good growth in most 
localities with general rains providing 
adequate moisture. 

While winter wheat has ripened slowly 
and temperatures have been uniform, 
stem rust has not- developed rapidly. 
Such varieties as Tenmarq and Kanred 
apparently will escape injury, accord- 
ing to reports to the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, but some 
injury may occur to susceptible varieties. 
Wheat in Texas and southern Oklahoma 
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has advanced sufficiently to preclude 
serious damage from stem rust. There 
is much late wheat in northern Oklahoma 
and Kansas and with considerable mois- 
ture in the soil, rust still has an oppor- 
tunity to develop. Leaf rust has spread 
rapidly and has become prevalent on the 
varieties Turkey and Chiefkan in the 
winter wheat area north of Texas. Con- 
siderable damage may be done to late 
varieties before the grain matures. 

Dry weather in western Kansas and 
flood particularly 
severe in Missouri, eastern Kansas, IIli- 
nois and Indiana, lowered prospects of 
wheat during May and the condition 
June 1 indicated a probable yield of 
15.1 bus, compared with 19.7 bus last 
year and a 10-year average of 14.3. The 
indicated yield would give a winter wheat 
production of approximately 502,000,000 
bus, or about 29% less than last year’s 
crop of 703,000,000 bus. A spring wheat 
crop of 229,000,000 bus, or about 18% 
below last year’s production of 278,000,- 
000 bus was indicated by June 1 condi- 
tions. 


damage which was 
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LARGER BURLAP SUPPLY 
EASES BAG RESTRICTIONS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Reflecting an 
improvement in the supply of heavy- 
weight burlap, WPB June 11 amended 
Conservation Order M-221 to liberalize 
packaging of processed feed, seed and 
grain and flour. 

Assigning quotas based on 1941 use, 
the amended order increases the use of 
burlap for processed feed from 50% 
of 1941 use to 100%, beginning June 11. 
Seed and grain packaging is increased 
from 50% to 70%, and flour is newly 
added to the list for packaging in new 
burlap bags at the rate of 100% of 
1941 use. 

The amended order fixes 
limits to a period of 60 days. 

An accompanying order removes pa- 
per shipping sacks from M-221 to limita- 
tion order L-279, but retains the sizes 
of 2, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 lbs for the 
packaging of flour, meal, mixed and 
milled feed and seeds. 





inventory 





U. S$. Buys Heavily of Burlap 





New Yorx, N, Y.—A cable report, 
sent by a reliable source, announces the 
purchase of 700,000,000 yards of burlap 
in Calcutta by the United States gov- 
ernment. Although the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Warfare refused comment, such a 
purchase seems to tie in with WPB 
revision to Order M-47, which prohibits 
importers from purchasing after June 7. 

Acting under authority of Order No. 
M-47, WPB ordered that no burlap be 
imported which was bought by any 
private dealer after June 7, as prelim- 
inary to more direct control over burlap 
imports. The import ban was issued 
through telegrams to all importers as 
follows: 

“The following direction is issued pur- 
Suant to paragraph (B) (3) of Order 
No. M-47: until further notice, no im- 
portations will be permitted of any bur- 
lap purchased by any importers after 
the close of business June 7. 

Cables continue to come in at new 
highs, since word of the stoppage of 
private buying has not been received in 


the primary market. It was felt that 
the government purchase might have been 
made only slightly above OPA ceilings, 
which is permitted such an agency when 
private enterprise cannot go above them. 

In addition to the impossibility of bag 
manufacturers obtaining burlap, cotton 
goods are also scarce, and only a few 
scattered allotments were made. This 
continues a difficult situation, since the 
demand is active and commitments in 
no way sufficient for needs. Normally 
by this time the bag trade has purchased 
through June, July and August, and 
the continued scarcity is disturbing. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 17.99 as compared with 
15.44 a year ago. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 


June 12, 1943 


Northwest *646,923 





Previous June 13, June 14, June 15, 
week 1942 1941 1940 
572,029 518,467 600,975 527,303 
940,103 938,828 974,824 849 4 
378,392 346,847 338,439 364,758 
515,561 306,526 392,837 390,352 
214,510 290,719 310,978 241,893 





ee ee 1,043,700 
EE. ie eke hee oo Cee 435,478 
Coe Mn A BN. oo 0 56 0 6008 oe +513,974 
ex We GRE kb5 60 sks 6co00 272,073 

SO Kb cnceevererreeceawe 2,912,148 


*Partly estimated. tIncomplete. 


Percentage of activity 


June 12, Previous June 13, 

1943 week 1942 

Northwest ....... 61 54 48 
Southwest ....... 75 66 68 
i, EEE 75 65 60 
Central and 8S. E. 65 61 49 
N. Pacific Coast.. 83 65 73 
Totale ..ccces 7 62 58 


2,620,595 2,618,053 2,373,870 


2,401,387 


Crop-year production 











. c July 1 to a 
June 14, June 15, June 12, June 13, 
1941 1940 1943 1942 

54 47 33,711,499 30,283,719 
70 63 55,030,489 49,629,236 
58 64 21,042,296 19,163,433 

58 55 22,108,684 18,272,798 
77 57 12,983,019 12,031,396 
63 60 144,875,987 129,380,582 





THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 6-12 ....... 814,380 648,914 80 
Previous week 814,380 585,476 72 
FOOP OOO .ccecces 814,380 546,375 67 
Two years ago 814,380 561,618 69 
Five-year Average .......sscccceees 65 
TON-VOAFr AVETABS 2 .ccccccscccccecs 68 
Kansas City 
June 6-12 ....... 352,800 230,770 65 
Previous week 352,800 207,300 58 
SOG OHO waccdae 352,800 221,039 63 
Two years ago 352,800 246,002 70 
Five-year average ..... Ces orreesewe 65 
Ten-year A@VeCTABe ...ecreceessseces 66 
Wichita 
June 6-12 ...... 111,132 93,883 84 
Previous week 111,132 79,194 71 
Year ago .....-. 111,132 82,438 63 
Two years ago 111,132 72,375 65 
Salina 
June 6-12 ...... 109,956 70,133 64 
Previous week 109,956 68,133 62 
VOOr GOO .ccocses 109,956 88,976 81 
Two years ago 109,956 94,829 86 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 6-12 ....... 185,808 136,851 74 
Previous week 185,808 94,684 61 
Year ago ......+. 256,368 158,885 62 
Two years ago 265,776 190,512 74 
Five-year @VeTAGe ....cccccrccccces 62 
Ten-yeAr AVETAGS ...cccccccccccses 58 

Portland District 

June 6-12 ...... 143,200 135,222 94 
Previous week 143,200 119,826 84 
WOOP OBO ..cvexs 143,864 131,657 92 
Two years ago 146,608 120,466 82 
Five-year AVerage ........seeeeenee 78 
Ten-year AVETAGE .....ccseccreccee 65 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Smee CeBS .cccices 738,822 416,393 56 
Previous week 738,822 353,110 48 
eee G0. cescnic 738,822 365,736 52 
Two years ago 763,518 391,939 51 
PeVO-VOGP QVOTAMS: 6.0. cecesccccseess 42 
SOMFORT GVOTERD cc cvccoccceccvcse 44 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
SURO 6228 2000005 319,284 230,530 72 
Previous week 319,284 218,919 69 
BOGE OHO ccseses 353,388 152,781 43 
Two years ago 351,036 209,036 60 
Bie at oe ka PRET e eee 50 
SOR FORT BVOPORS o.00.5.008 6.0 eereeses 48 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 








Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 6-18 ....00% *792,390 513,974 66 
Previous week .*850,014 515,561 61 
SOG BHO sccsess 527,435 306,526 49 
Two years ago 675,847 392,837 58 
DEVG=¥VORF GVOTEMO cccesecnccccccecer 55 
TOMN-VORF BVOTARS 2c ccccsccecsecece 56 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 6-12 .......- 577,416 435,478 75 
Previous week 577,416 378,392 65 
VPORF ASO s.ceess 577,416 346,847 60 
Two years ago 568,008 338,439 58 
Five-year A@VErage ......ceccccccees 65 
TON-VOEAr AVETABE 22... ccccscccseses 71 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r—Southwest—  -—Northwest—— 7~— Buffalo— -~-Combined 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
June 6-12 ..... 25,144 1,332,191 12,290 674,812 8,332 399,899 415,766 2,406,902 
Prev. week .. 22,652 11,624 7,240 41,516 
Two weeks ago 24,903 13,152 7,061 45,116 
iT errr rr es 22,540 1,193,542 9,316 597,208 6,636 367,987 38,492 2,158,737 
|: errr rrre 23,299 1,140,511 11,539 544,776 6,475 364,879 41,313 2,050,166 
UT Bereerrrer 20,299 1,108,143 10,269 561,005 6,979 353,799 37,547 2,022,948 
BOBR pwc cccvccs 20,422 1,093,607 11,435 569,444 6,771 376,243 38,628 2,039,294 
5-yr. average 22,341 1,173,599 10,970 589,449 7,039 372,561 40,350 2,135,609 





Rafert Fined $965 on OPA Count 


the federal 
court at. Minneapolis, the Rafert Bak- 
ing Co. was fined $965.28 in the case 
brought by the OPA for violation of 
price ceilings. The company was charged 
with selling unenriched bread to the Red 
Owl Stores at enriched prices. The fine 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—In 


imposed included $465.28, the difference 
between enriched and unenriched prices 
on the quantity of bread involved. 

On advice of counsel, Mr. Rafert had 
entered a plea of guilty, but he ex- 
plained that the alleged violation was 
entirely unintentional and occurred dur- 
ing a rush period last fall. 
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Wasuinoton, D. C.—Smallest United 
States wheat production since 1936 is 
indicated by the Department of Agri- 
culture in its report on June 1 crop con- 
ditions, with winter wheat crop esti- 
mated at 501,702,000 bus and spring 
wheat at 228,822,000, or a total of 730,- 


524,000, compared with 981,327,000 bus ° 


harvested last year. 

Winter wheat has been hurt by drouth 
in the great plains area and by wet 
weather in the eastern belt, according 
to the crop reporting bureau. Spring 
wheat, including a considerable acreage 
sown where the winter wheat was killed, 
is now favored by generally good mois- 
ture conditions. 

The total wheat crop now seems likely 
to be about 731,000,000 bus. This would 
be about the same as the average for 
the 1932-41 decade, which includes the 
drouth years, but about 150,000,000 bus 
below the average of the last five years. 

Oats and barley could not all be 
planted in Michigan, Ohio and New 
York because of wet weather and yields 
will be low in the Southwest, but pros- 
pects are better in the main producing 
states and a large crop of barley and a 
fairly good crop of oats are now indi- 
cated, says the bureau. 

Official winter wheat estimate of 501,- 
702,000 bus shows a loss of about 13,- 
000,000 from the indication of a month 
ago, and compares with 703,253,000 last 
year and the 10-year average of 550,- 
181,000. 

Indicated production of all spring 
wheat is 228,822,000 bus. The forecast 
is based on the intended acreage as esti- 
mated in the prospective plantings re- 
port of last March and on prospective 
yields based on June 1 conditions. Last 
year 278,074,000 bus of spring wheat 
were produced. The 1932-41 10-year av- 
erage production is 188,231,000 bus. 

Rye production is indicated as 33,- 
841,000 bus, against 36,854,000 last month 
and compared with 57,341,000 last year, 
and 38,589,000, the 10-year average. 

Production of oats is indicated as 
1,168,850,000 bus, compared with 1,358,- 
730,000 produced last year, and 1,018,- 
783,000, the 10-year average. 

Barley production is indicated as 371,- 
044,000 bus, compared with 426,150,000 
last year, and a 10-year average of 243,- 
373,000. 

Indicated production of winter wheat in 
leading states, with comparisons, in 1,000 
_ Final 

1942 
36,183 
13,775 
12,623 
15,120 

9,035 
68,760 
206,661 
57,370 
47,438 
34,731 
24,996 


46,880 
17,841 


June 1 
Perr 26,162 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Montana 
Colorado 
Washington 
Oregon 


May 1 
24,668 
15,376 
17,242 
13,209 
15,610 
46,648 
158,832 
38,760 
33,170 
11,835 
20,196 


10,374 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cut in Crop Outlook 
Simplifies Storage 
Dovce Ciry, Kawnsas.—The rapidly 


diminishing crop prospect on the high 
plains has simplified the harvest prob- 
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SMALLEST WHEAT CROP SINCE 1936 
FORECAST IN U. S. JUNE 1 SURVEY 


Winter Wheat Production of 501,702,000 Bus Predicted, Off 
13,000,000 from Month Ago—Spring Wheat Output 
Placed at 228,822,000 Bus 


lems of labor and has also ended much 
concern for storage. Many farmers are 
declining to empty their wheat bins con- 
taining 1942 wheat as they do not ex- 
pect any trouble in marketing their re- 
duced prospects. 

Lumber stocks are small but dealers 
are not being visited by farmers anxious 
to build farm grain storage. The gov- 
ernment agents who last year piled up 
millions of feet of lumber in prefabri- 
cated grain bins and millions of shingles 
are now offering their useless bins to 
farmers but are not finding anybody 
anxious to buy. Since many of these 
bins are stored inside other bins they 
are probably safe for the time being 
and represent not only a total loss but 
immobilize a very critical material that 
cannot be had notwithstanding frantic 
demands for defense war housing in the 
very same neighborhood. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Co-operation Urged 
in Moving 1943 
Wheat Crop 


Wicuira, Kansas.—The railroads are 
much shorter of equipment than they 
were a year ago, and are handling vast- 
ly more freight than a year ago, but they 
still can move the grain out of the South- 
west wheat fields as it is harvested if 
everybody co-operates, according to a 
consensus of delegates to the Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas Shipping Board, meet- 
ing at Wichita June 9 and 10. Cars 
will have to be unloaded more rapidly 
in spite of labor shortages. Farmers 
will have to use their own storage space 
as much as possible as shortages show 
up. 

George H.°Shafer, of St. Paul, Minn., 
president of the National Association of 
Shipping Advisory Boards, was sharply 
critical of the War Production Board, 
which he said is taking desperate chances 
with the nation’s transportation system 
by not allotting sufficient materials for 
rebuilding of cars and locomotives. He 
pointed out that the railroads will re- 
ceive 26,000 new cars in 1943 instead of 
the requested 80,000. 

Ralph E. Clark, manager of the closed 
car section of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, said that there are 6,000 
fewer cars this year than last because 
they are worn out and not replaced. 
He said that he believed there would 
be enough cars to move the wheat crop 
if the farmers used their storage space 
and did not try to put all the wheat on 
the railroads at once. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


TOM G. DYER PROMOTED BY 
RUSSELL-MILLER COMPANY 


Minneapotis, Mtnn.—Tom G. Dyer 
has been named northwest sales man- 
ager for the Russell-Miller Milling Co, 
Minneapolis, in charge of sales and sales 
promotion for both flour and feed. He 
continues in charge of the commercial 
mixed feed division of the company. 

At the same time, the company an- 


nounced that W. S. Thompson had 
joined its staff and will be in charge of 
feed formula and registration. He for- 
merly was with the feed laboratory of 
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cently, as a war project, he has been 
engaged in research work on vitamin A 
at Mount Sinai Hospital, New York. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


the Great A. & P. Tea Co. in Minne- 
apolis, and prior to that was chemist 
for the feed and fertilizer division of 
Wisconsin. 

Dr. David Glick also has joined the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., and will have 
charge of vitamin and enzyme research 
and the company’s flour enrichment pro- 
gram. Dr. Glick formerly was a Fel- 
low of the Rockefeller Institute at Carls- 
berg University, Copenhagen. More re- 


FINAL TRADE DINNER 

Muwavker, Wis.—The final meeting 
for the season of the Wisconsin Flour 
and Bakers Allied Trades Association 
will be held June 18 at the Plankinton 
House, starting at 7:30 p. m. A 6:30 
dinner will precede the business meeting 
at which plans for participation in the 
annual Wisconsin Bakers Association 
convention in September will be dis- 
cussed. 





Winter Wheat Crop of S. W. 
Moving Slowly Toward Harvest 


Winter wheat made better progress during the past week. Condition is good 
in Missouri, but wheat is ripening slowly in Kansas where harvest with binders will 
get under way next week. Harvest has already begun in southwestern Oklahoma 
and in the low plains area of Texas. Precipitation has been heavy in the spring 
wheat region and dry, bright weather is now needed. Growth is fairly good in most 
areas. 


* * * 


Kansas City, Mo.—Much later than usual but three days earlier than in 1942, 
the first new crop wheat arrived in Kansas City, June 14. One car from Kiowa, 
Kansas, was auctioned off on the floor and bought by the Uhlmann Grain Co. for 
$1.41 bu, 5c over July. It tested 62.4 Ibs, 13.3% moisture and 11.15% protein. An. 
other car of new wheat arrived from Yewed, Okla, 


* * * 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Torrential rains have fallen in spots over the Northwest 
this past week, and a lot of low land is under water. Sunshine and drying winds 
are needed. But the weather seems to be clearing and the prospect still seems bright. 
The Occident Elevator Co. says that the frosts a week ago did little or no damage, 
that wheat, throughout its territory in North Dakota and Montana, is 6 to 8 inches 
in height, is thick on ground and will require timely rains throughout July to carry 
it through. 


* * * 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Rains continued over large sections of western Canada last 
week. Weather generally was cool and from all sections of the prairie provinces 
crop observers stressed the immediate need of warm, sunny weather. Over most of 
the west the plants are well rooted but growth has been definitely retarded, Recent 
frosts caused little or no damage and wheat ranges from “just showing” to six inches 
in height. In areas where excess rains have occurred seeding of coarse grains and 
flax is unfinished. Crops range from 10 days to three weeks late. In northern Mani- 
toba some points report seed rotting and it is doubtful if this acreage will be re- 
seeded. 


* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—T em peratures throughout the state averaged well above nor- 
mal and precipitation has been moderate to heavy. Winter wheat is making fair 
to good progress and is now in fairly good condition, with much heading. 


* * * 


ToLepvo, Oxn10.—A winter wheat crop of 26,162,000 bus is predicted for Ohio. 
This is about 10,000,000 bus under last year and 15,000,000 bus under the 10-year 
average. Indicated yield of wheat is 17.5 bus acre, compared with 21 in 1942 and 
average of 20.2 for 1932-41. Indicated rye crop is 1,215,000 bus; oats 45,084,000; 
barley 1,555,000. Winter damage and alternate freezing and thawing in the spring 
killed many acres of wheat. 


+ * * 


Wicuita, Kansas.—The wheat crop of south-central Kansas is in fairly good con- 
dition and will produce a better than average crop, judging from the conditions of the 
fields in mid-June. Rains have been excessive and days were unseasonably cool in 
late May and the first few days of June. 


* * * 


Dovce City, Kansas.—Stiff winds on June 12 and 13 are speeding up the harvest 
day on the high plains. The drouth-breaking rains of a week ago were too late 
to make a great increase in the yields but they did carry a threat of quick weed 
growth over the large areas where the wheat was short and the stands thin. Dry, 
windy days will hasten ripening and may retard weed growth. 


* * 7 


PorTLAND, Ore.—Crop conditions have shown gradual improvement, and steady 
but slow growth is reported. Spring planted grains have shown the most improve- 
ment, and there is an abundance of reserve moisture in the soil. Warmer weather, 
plus intermittent showers, is bringing crops along in fine shape. 


* * * 
Oxtanoma City, Oxia.—The first Oklahoma wheat for the season was ™ar- 


keted in’ Grandfield, Okla., May 28. The 28 bus tested 58 Ibs with 17% moisture 
content. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


POLAR BEAR 


will help you win your share 
of the steadily mounting de- 
mand for flour to produce 
baked substitutes for rationed 
foods. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 


RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 











PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours 


are now optionally available enriched 
with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 
the levels recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 





Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 





New Ulm, Minn. 





— 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 





34 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. Dicixe’sccrion OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS » waa 

SSS Enid Galveston 
Kansas City Galveston | a San 

Omaha Enid Baffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 


New York 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Omaha 
Toledo Columbus 








—_ 
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WESTBERG BLAMES POLITICS FOR 
~ OPA’S WHEAT AND FLOUR POLICY 


Bread Price Must Be Raised or Subsidy Placed on Flour, Price 
Control Executive Tells Audience at Milwaukee— 
Foresees Higher Protein Ceilings 


Mu.wavkeE, W1s.—The OPA has been 
“hogtied” by politics in attempting to 
adjust wheat, flour and bread ceilings 
honestly and equitably, John K. West- 
berg, price executive of the food division 
of the OPA, said in addressing the an- 
nual convention of the Central Retail 
Feed Association in Milwaukee on June 7. 

Such ceilings should be established 
from the farm on up at every level, with 
fair differentials that would allow the 
movement of supplies, he said. But, in 
order to do this, it would be necessary to 
allow an advance of lc a loaf on bread. 
This, he said, would amount only to 
$3.50 per family per year, which hardly 
any family would notice. 

“On a countrywide basis, however, such 
an increase would total millions of dol- 
lars, and that is the way it would be 
referred to—not as $3.50 per family per 
year. What do you think our friend 
John L. Lewis would have to say about 
that one?” Mr. Westberg said. 

The price of bread must be raised or 
a subsidy placed on flour, he said. He 
expressed himself as opposed to sub- 
sidies, but he believed that they might 
be necessary to prevent a stoppage in 
the movement of wheat, flour and bread. 

Mr. Westberg is making a “farewell” 
tour which is taking him to several im- 
portant meetings in the Middle West 
and East before his recently announced 
resignation becomes effective July 3. 

One of the things Mr. Westberg fore- 
sees in the near future is the probability 
that ceiling prices will be raised on soy- 
bean, cottonseed and linseed meals. Soy- 
bean oil meal, he Stated, should be ad- 
vanced $10 ton, cottonseed meal $5 and 
linseed meal $3, in an effort to adjust 
the distorted relationship between pro- 
tein and carbohydrate’ costs. This dis- 
tortion, he said, is responsible for high 
protein carriers being used where they 
are not necessary and in amounts in 
excess of what is needed. The only other 
solution would be to reduce the price 
of carbohydrates, which Mr. Westberg 
said cannot be done “legally or other- 
wise.” 

He did not believe it would be neces- 
Sary to disturb the ceiling levels on 
peanut meal. 

The advances suggested in soybean, 
cottonseed and linseed meals would in- 
crease feeding costs 2c per 100 lbs of 
milk and 65/100 of a cent per dozen eggs, 
according to Mr. Westberg. “These in- 
creased costs are insignificant, but we 
must recognize that such action will 
bring tremendous pressure from the farm 
bloc,” he said. “Subsidies, however, will 
not correct the distortion, and that is 
what must be corrected.” 

Another situation that demands imme- 
diate action is that relating to corn, Mr. 
Westberg said. He described it as 
being impossible, with the price floor 
above the ceiling, and said he did not 
believe it should be allowed to go on 
another week. 

“This situation has come about because 
there are those in the government who 
have not had guts enough to cross a 
Political bridge,” he said. “We are re- 


ceiving pleas to do something about the 
black market in corn, and apparently 
there are very few operations in corn 
today that are not under the black mar- 
ket. We can’t afford a_ prohibition 
psychology in the war effort, and we 
must remember that there is a buyer for 
every seller in the black market. Co- 
operation is the only solution, and the 
government must do its part.” 

Along the same line, Mr. Westberg 
said that price control, in his opinion, 
“is worth every cost, every sacrifice, to 
prevent inflation during and after the 
war. 

“God help the people if they don’t 
have sense enough to support price con- 
trol. If there were the same co-opera- 
tion between the government and the 
people as there has been in the feed in- 
dustry during the past year and a half, 
price control would work. It isn’t too 
late. The government, however, must do 
its part by allowing the fixing of equit- 
able ceiling prices at every level of pro- 
duction and distribution—and this in- 
cludes the farmer. 

“Politics should be eliminated. I think 
it is a crime that we have not been per- 
mitted to do a complete and honest job.” 

No one knows, he continued, what form 
an OPA reorganization will take, or 
whether it will be possible under such 
a reorganization “for the right hand of 
government to know what the left hand 
is doing.” 

“From this standpoint,” he said, “I 
believe that price control of foods should 
be in the Department of Agriculture, but 
unless politics is eliminated from policy 
making that is the last place in the world 
where it should be. There may be some 
improvement in the next 30 or 60 days.” 

The OPA will be ridiculed further for 
extending alfalfa hay ceilings formerly 
in force on the Pacific Coast to New 


TUNISIAN ARMY 
BAKERY 


A total of 27,648 Ibs of bread a 
day is being produced by bakers 
with the American forces in Tunisia, 
according to reports from abroad. 
The bakers’ unit, consisting of two 
officers and 81 enlisted men, is oper- 
ating a British field bakery, and is 
working two 11-hour shifts a day. 

The British type field bakery pro- 
duces twice as much as the same 
staff would produce with American 
army equipment. Its mixer handles 
576 Ibs of dough every 23 rinutes. 
The American mixer produces 80 Ibs. 
The British have an automatic divid- 
er and molder, instead of the Amer- 
ican hand molding. The British unit 
requires 110 gal of Diesel oil per 
day; the American unit uses 300 gals 
of gasoline. Because it requires 
leaded gas, ovens of the Ameri- 
can unit often have to be cleaned 
three times daily. No such trouble 
is experienced with the British unit, 
it is said. 





Mexico and two counties in Texas, Mr. 
Westberg said, but that was all his de- 
partment was permitted to do. 

“What in the world have county or 
state boundary lines to do with alfalfa 
hay price ceilings?” he asked. He said 
that his department has stopped work 
on alfalfa meal ceilings until alfalfa hay 
“can be nailed to the cross,’ because 
of the obvious futility of the effort, 

Likewise, he said that the OPA could 
not place ceilings on oats, barley and 
grain sorghums until the prices of those 
grains reached parity, although a frame- 
work for such ceilings is being built. 

Fred H. Pittelkow, of the H. P. 
Schmidt Milling Co., Oshkosh, Wis., was 
elected president of the association, suc- 
ceeding Paul Gebert, Jr., Lincoln Mill, 
Merrill, Wis., who had served two terms. 
Because it was considered desirable dur- 
ing these war years to have the office 
of vice president filled by someone ex- 
perienced in association affairs, Mr. 
Gebert was elected to that position. B. 
J. Logan, Westby, Wis., was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer, and David K. Steen- 
bergh, Feed Bag, Milwaukee, executive 
secretary. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Jobbers Seek 
Cost Figures for 
OPA Report 


Frank T. Herbert, Chicago, president 
of the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, has contacted the local asso- 
ciations which are members of the na- 
tional body, urging them to have all their 
jobbers supply data concerning costs of 
doing business, and also figures showing 
quantities in which flour is delivered. 





Flour jobbers, now operating under 
MPR 296, have felt that the mark-up 
of 65c bbl over mill ceiling prices will 
not permit them to remain in business, 
as it is much lower than their historical 
mark-up indicates it should be. 

Mr. Herbert has explained that the 
only way any relief can be obtained is 
through the submission of absolute proof 
of the necessity of such a change. While 
some jobbers have already submitted 
their cost and delivery figures, neverthe- 
less Mr. Herbert states that the number 
is far from enough. He emphasizes that 
the submission of such figures by jobbers 
is in the interest of their own busi- 
nesses. The OPA has frankly stated 
that it can do nothing until such data is 
available. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BYRON COX NOW ADVISOR 
QMC GARRISON BAKERIES 


New York, N. Y.—E. Byron Cox, 
general production manager Fleetwood 
Baking Co., Inc., Mount Vernon, and 
president of the Metropolitan Produc- 
tion Men’s Club, left June 1 for Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he will act as prin- 
cipal advisor to the Quartermaster Corps 
Garrison Bakeries. He has been granted 
a leave of absence from Fleetwood dur- 
ing the time he is needed for the war 
job. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ADD FEED TO NEBRASKA NAME 

The Nebraska Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation at their annual meeting, June 6-7, 
voted to change the name of the organi- 
zation to the Nebraska Grain and Feed 
Dealers Association. . 
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J. K. WESTBERG SPEAKS 
AT INDIANA MEETING 


Midsummer Meeting of Indiana Grain 
and Feed Dealers Held in 
Indianapolis, June 9 


Inp.—With John K. 
Westberg, OPA price executive, as the 
featured speaker, the Indiana Grain and 
Feed Dealers Association held its mid- 
summer meeting at the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade Building, June 9. 

Mr. Westberg discussed price control 
in the grain and feed industries and de- 
clared that the OPA was not to blame 
for many of the complications that now 
prevail, since that agency was prevented 
from establishing fair and equitable ceil- 
ings at several points because of politi- 
cal maneuvers in top administrative posi- 
tions. If fair ceilings are to be estab- 
lished, they must be set at all levels in- 
cluding maximums on raw agricultural 
products, he added. 

But regardless of politics, price con- 
trol is necessary, Mr. Westberg said. 
Otherwise, the nation will be so badly 
frayed by inflationary prices that the 
war could be lost on the “home front,” 

Dr. F. W. Quackenbush, Indiana chem- 
ist and seed commissioner, described the 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


changes in state feed tags which will 
enable feed mixers to alter ingredients 
in their products to take care of short- 
ages of various feed ingredients as they 
develop. 

The National Feed Industry Council 
and Department of Agriculture’s pro- 
gram for protein conservation was ex- 
plained by Ralph M. Field, president 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, who pointed out that, with 
livestock numbers far in excess of nor- 
mal and rapidly decreasing feed sup- 
plies, there is only one way to get the 
maximum amount of feed value from 
present stocks and that is by following 
the protein limitations set up in the 
program. 

S. L. Rice, president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Association, de- 
scribed some of the latest Washington 
developments as they affect the grain 
trade, and told the dealers that the pres- 
ent administrative trend toward state 
socialism, intensified by the war, is a 
threat to the traditional spirit of Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

The freight car situation was outlined 
by Freeman Bradford, of the special 
transportation committee 
recently established to eliminate unneces- 
sary hauls. He explained the purposes 
of the committee’s work in eliminating 


conservation 


unnecessary car use, and called on the 
trade to co-operate in this wartime ne- 
cessity. 

Handling charges on 1943 soybeans 
were explained by E. E. Allison, chair- 
man of the grain storage and service 
charges committee of Indianapolis. 

The association voted to change the 
name of the organization to the Indiana 
Grain and Feed Dealers Association, 
which added the name feed to the title. 

———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIPE 
GRAIN INSPECTOR CHOSEN 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—William H. How- 
ard, secretary of the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Richard H. Miller as chief grain 
inspector and weighmaster. He will take 
over his new duties July 1 and succeeds 
Samuel A. Holder, who has resigned after 
serving since July 13, 1912. 
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Grade Labeling 
Temporarily Dropped 
° 


In view of the many regulations with 
which they are already confronted, whole- 
sale flour distributors may well be thank- 
ful that grade labeling has, at least for 
this year, been put aside. While original- 
ly it was to apply only to canned goods, 
once started it might well have been only 
a question of time until it would have 
been made applicable to flour and other 
products. 

However, this is only a temporary lull 
in the storm. Recently we read an ad- 
vertisement attacking OPA for failure 
to hold food prices down to the level of 
May 15, 1942, in which the statement 
was made that “profiteers” had pre- 
vented the enactment of grade labeling 
regulations into law. This is an indica- 
tion of what may be expected in the fu- 
ture. 

Certainly there is no objection to con- 
sumers receiving the quality of goods, 
either flour or any other products, for 
which they pay. However, the very force 
of competition has brought this about to 
a much greater extent than could any 
government regulation. With the imposi- 
tion of grade labeling, much of the in- 
centive for individual initiation would 
Food, sold under letters 
or numbers, would be no better or no 


be destroyed. 


worse than the regulations called for. 
Why consumer groups cannot see this 
is a mystery to us. However, many of 
them are apparently more interested in 
reform for reform’s sake than they are 
in the most economical and efficient pro- 
duction of foods. 
no means dead, and it should be watched 
closely by all wholesale food distribu- 
tors. 


This movement is by 


Unnecessary Markups 
1@ 


While we do not believe that the prac- 
tice of flour jobbers selling to one an- 
other, each adding his own markup, has 
become at all prevalent, nevertheless if 
such incidents have occurred a stop will 
soon be placed on them, It is reported 
that OPA has discovered such a practice 
in the wholesale grocery field, and is 
taking definite steps to eliminate it. 
rightfully taken to a 
wholesaler buying a product from an- 
other wholesaler and adding his own 
markup to the seller’s price, which al- 
ready carries a wholesale markup. Un- 
der the new plan, for instance, a flour 
jobber buying a grade of flour from an- 
other jobber, on which he has already 
established a ceiling price, could not 
charge more than that price. Because 


Objection is 


of the nature of their price ceilings, this 
plan undoubtedly is directed toward 
wholesale grocers, rather than exclusive 
flour jobbers, and the above example 
merely illustrates how it will work. 

We do not believe fault can rightfully 
be found with such a regulation. No 
food product, including flour, can stand 
two wholesale markups, and should dis- 
tributors persist in such a practice they 
would only be building future trouble 
for themselves. The sooner it is stopped 
the better it will be for all concerned. 


Future Sales 
Management 

oO 

Much is heard today about postwar 
planning. While this may seem prema- 
ture, to some, we do not want to find 
ourselves in another Pearl Harbor po- 
sition so far as our future activities are 
In these plans new products, 
market research and economics predom- 


concerned. 
inate, Little is heard about sales man- 
agement, despite the fact that sales will 
undoubtedly be one of the most impor- 
tant factors, 

As wholesale grocers and other fam- 
ily flour distributors know, marketing 
conditions have changed tremendously in 
Not so 
Jong ago millers thought it was sufficient 


the last one or two decades. 


to get their flour into jobbers’ hands, 
and the latter believed they had_per- 
formed their part of the distribution 
activity when they had moved the prod- 
uct onto retailers’ shelves. This is now 
recognized as utterly insufficient. No 
flour sale is actually completed until 
the product is on a consumer's table. 
After the war such changes will be 
more marked. Sales managers will find 
they cannot merely try to make their 
salesmen enthusiastic. They will have to 
provide them with far more factual mar- 
keting information than they ever have 
They will probably have to 
operate under some form of government 
regulations for several years following 
the end of hostilities, and salesmen will 
need to be trained accordingly. In other 
words, sales managers will have to be 
managers rather than salesmen. They, 
as well as their salesmen, will need to be 


previously. 


trained accordingly. 


New Type of 
Salesmanship 

12] 

With wholesale grocery salesmen find- 
ing many of the products they normally 
sell restricted, and with their retail cus- 
tomers facing new and difficult prob- 
lems, they are confronted with the neces- 
sity for an entirely new and different 
type of salesmanship. In addition to 
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this, they cannot contact their trade as 
frequently as they used to, and when 
they do make calls they find their cus- 
tomers have less time to give to them. 

Salesmen are discovering that what re- 
tail grocers need today, almost as much 
as merchandise, is advice about many 
of the problems with which they are 
faced. Some have not had time to study 
government regulations 
which affect their businesses, and others 
This 
provides the far-thinking salesman an 
excellent opportunity to render a serv- 
ice that will be long remembered, and 
which will undoubtedly yield good re- 
turns in the postwar period. 


the numerous 


simply do not understand them. 


Through a careful study of their own 
problems, wholesale food operators, in- 
cluding flour jobbers, undoubtedly come 
in contact with many of the regulations 
which apply to retailers. It almost fol- 
lows naturally that they must find the 
answers to them. Salesmen should be- 
come thoroughly conversant with this in- 
formation so that they may pass it on to 
their customers, either through personal 
calls or by mail. Through helping their 
sales outlets, they are also helping both 
themselves and_ their 
building a sound sales basis for the fu- 
ture. 


companies, and 


Better Brands 
Preferred 
fe) 


Although flour is not among the ra- 
tioned foods its distributors may learn 
the trend of consumer preference through 
what is taking place among the re- 
stricted items. One outstanding fact 
seems to be a preference for advertised 
and better known brands of food prod- 
ucts. Since all brands of a similar 
product and the same size container re- 
quire an equal number of points, con- 
sumers prefer to buy the better known 
ones. 


Reports are current that some chain 
stores, in order to preserve a place for 
their private brands, are resorting to cut 
prices. Many private brands, of course, 
are widely accepted in certain areas and 
are recognized as top quality. Their sit- 
uation is entirely different from the les- 
ser known brands, and they may be 
classed with advertised brands. Little 
known brands, however, are in a difficult 
position, and prices may have to be cut 
on them to move them from dealers’ 
shelves. 

Despite the fact that flour is not ra- 
tioned, increased buying power of con- 
sumers is undoubtedly causing them to 
turn to higher quality and better known 
flours. This is a trend long sought by 
the better merchandisers of the flour in- 
dustry, for they know it is a step toward 
increased consumption and more perma- 


nent business. All flour distributors wil] 
do well to plan their businesses accord- 
ingly. 


Toward Smaller Units? 
1@ 
Judging 

wholesale 


from present indications, 
food distributors, including 
flour jobbers, will be unable to have 
many of their employees deferred from 
the draft, despite the fact that their op- 
eration is certainly an essential one. The 
present ruling of the War Manpower 
Commission is that only those employees 
necessary to the operation of an exsen- 
tial industry may be so deferred. 

Under the present interpretation, only 
food processing and storage is reyard- 
ed as basically essential, although we 
can’t see what value food has unless it 
is distributed to consumers. At any 
rate, some talk is heard of women re- 
placing men in the wholesale distribut- 
ing industries. Should this be done to 
any extent, some of the heavier items, 
such as flour and sugar, would probably 
have to be packed in smaller units 

It would be almost impossible for a 
woman to handle a 100-lb bag of flour. 
The product would have to be packed in 
50-lb, or possibly 25-lb, units. ‘This, 
of course, would increase both packing 
and handling costs. Discussion may be 
premature, but at any rate the sul)ject 
is something for wholesale flour dis- 
tributors to watch in connection with 
their orders for flour. 


An Impossibility 
° 


Reports continue to be heard that the 
Office of Civilian Transportation is con- 
sidering restricting transportation of 
merchandise to a 500-mile radius. At 
first thought, this might seem to offer 
a means of saving transportation ficili- 
ties, but on more careful examin: tion 
the impossibility of the plan becomes 
apparent. 

In the case of flour, for instance, the 
large eastern markets, which require the 
greatest volume, could not possibly find 
sufficient milling capacity within 500 
miles to fill their needs. On the other 
hand, mills located in Minnesota, Ki'sas 
and other middle western states could 
not continue to operate if they were 
denied their eastern outlets. 

Many other foods are in a similar 
position. Where would the fruit grow- 
ers of California and Florida find mar- 
kets for their products within a range 
of 500 miles? The same question may 
be asked of the dairy products of Wis- 
consin. If exceptions were made in tl:cs¢ 
cases, where would they begin and end? 
The whole thought is entirely unwork- 


_able, and might well be the final straw 


on an already overloaded food distri!u- 
tion system. 
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There's a good reason why you get better 
baking with King Midas Flour. It goes right 
back to the first—to the selection of the wheat 
for milling into King Midas. We’re mighty 
particular about the wheat we select. We look 
over samples of the best hard spring wheat in 
the crop. We grade and test—check and re- 
check these samples. Then we buy only the 
best of these—only the very choicest hard 
spring wheat. And what a difference it makes 
in your baking! It’s a difference you'll notice 


KING MIDAS 


Minneapolis 


FIRST 
QUALITY 
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the very first time you use King Midas. A 
difference in the strength of the dough, fer- 
mentation tolerance—and the even grain, rich, 
creamy color and full bloom of the loaves. 
These same dependable, economical results 
are yours—every time you bake with King 
Midas. We know it pays us to use only the 
best hard spring wheats—because it pays out 
for you"in high quality baking—and day after 
day customer satisfaction! Get complete de- 
tails from your King Midas representative. 


FLOUR MILLS 


Minnesota 


NG MIDAS FLOUR 


“The Highest Priced Flour in America and Worth All It Costs” 
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WE USE ONLY CHOICEST SPRING WHEAT— 
and HOW It Shows Up In Your BAKING! 
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OUNDED immediately after 
F wens War I, on June 9, 1919, to 

be exact, the National Association 
of Flour 
twenty-fifth anniversary in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on May 24, 1943, during World 
War II. The fact that we are again 
engaged in a war, this time global in 
extent, was forcefully brought home to 
the directors of the 
they were forced to conduct a good part 


Distributors celebrated its 


association, 


of their meeting on the evening of May 
23 during a total blackout. 

Samuel Knighton, New York, was the 
first president of the organization, orig- 
inally known as the National Federated 
Flour Clubs. Other officers were H. C. 
Veatch, Buffalo, vice president, 
Walter Quackenbush, New York, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


and 


It is interesting to note that H. J. 
Horan, Philadelphia, father of S. Gart- 
land Horan, chairman of the 
tion’s board of directors at the 


associa- 
Pitts- 
burgh meeting and re-elected for an- 
other term, was a member of the execu- 
tive committee appointed at the organi- 
zation meeting in 1919. Other members 
of this committee, all well-known figures 
in the flour distributing industry, were 
F. EK. Sands, Boston, A. W. 
Baltimore, V. J. Petersen, Chicago, and 
C. W. Fairchild, Cleveland. 


The first mass convention of the newly 


Mears, 


formed association was held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., Dec. 10, 1019. 
tion the organization has remained in- 


Since its incep- 


tact, -meeting annually and always rep- 
resenting the interests of the flour dis- 
Significant of the 
place it holds in the minds of many flour 


tributing industry. 


distributors is the fact that it has never 
had a paid staff, as have so many other 
trade organizations, but its work has 
volunteers 
At times this 


has been a heavy load, as during the 


always been carried on by 
from within the industry. 


past year when so much activity was 
centered in Washington. 

It is to the everlasting credit of both 
the association and_ its that 
during the 25 years of its existence no 
call has ever gone unanswered, 


xk kk 
program, the 


AS indicated on the 

Pittsburgh meeting truly a 
war conference, with the usual banquet 
and sight-seeing trip eliminated. The 
Pittsburgh Flour Club, under the lead- 
ership of E. M. Peek, president, and E. 
J. Bermel, second vice president of the 
National Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors, provided excellent facilities for 
the meeting, and was the host at an en- 
joyable cocktail party Sunday afternoon, 
the only social event of the meeting. 
Even during this period, however, work 
was carried on, as the appointment and 
announcement of the convention commit- 
tees were made at that time. 


x** 


HE National Association of Flour 
Distributors is primarily composed 
of local member associations, although it 
has individual members scattered from 
Boston, Mass., to Los Angeles, Cal., and 
Houston, Texas. Its conventions 


members 


was 


are 


when ° 
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composed of delegates from the member 
associations and individual members, al- 
though nonmembers are always wel- 
comed., 

At present the national body has 10 
local member associations, which were 
represented at the Pittsburgh meeting 
as follows: Baltimore, J. Ross Myers, 
Jr., Robert Wagner; Chicago, E. S. 
Wagner, Fred Larsen, A. Dombrowski; 
Cincinnati, C. B. Nieman; Cleveland, E. 
G. Knerr, William Pitman, Sol Newman, 
A. Scheinbart, George Kulik, F. Mar- 
tens; Milwaukee, Phil Orth; New Or- 
leans, A. J. Palermo; New York, W. P. 
Tanner, S. R. Strisik, Harvey Landau, 
G. A. Fleischmann, Herbert Lang; Phil- 
adelphia, James R. Affleck, Morris Kut- 
ner, Samuel B. Millenson; Pittsburgh, 
EK. M. Peek, R. H. Ague, Fred M. Spuh- 
ler; St. Louis, Joseph Ryan. 

Of this number Messrs. Palermo, Tan- 
ner, Orth, Nieman and Myers are past 
presidents of the Other 
past presidents who were present at the 
meeting were S. Gartland Horan, Phil- 
adelphia, and A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh. 


x*k * 


ATURALLY, 

tion of the flour distributing indus- 
try was uppermost in the minds of 
all attending the conference. Frank T. 
Herbert, Chicago, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distributors, 
dealt at length on this subject in his an- 
nual address, full text of which is pre- 
sented in this issue, beginning on page 
29. Reviewing the inception of present 
regulations, he said: 


association, 


government regula- 


“With no past history as to govern- 
ment regulation, other than the last 
world war, the flour distributors could 
not conceive of any program except that 
all flour distribution would be under the 


same regulation. It is to be regretted 
that both the millers and the flour dis- 
tributors did not work more co-opera- 
tively at this stage of the negotiations 
with the government. This would have 
saved all the complications which fol- 
lowed. Let us learn from this object 
lesson the need of unity.” 

Later in his address Mr. Herbert said 
that when “we learned of our being 
placed under MPR 237, along with many 
other grocery store items, restricted reg- 
ulations, limited mark-ups, changeable 
ceilings, and with no connection what- 
ever with the milling industry, the flour 
distributors realized that, for the first 
time in their history, they had been sev- 
ered from the milling industry.” 

Mr. Herbert spoke appreciatively of 
the co-operation now being extended to 
distributors by the milling industry in 
working out their problems under ex- 
isting regulations, and predicted that 
“government regulation will be with us 
for some time and the trend is definite, 
perhaps, for more. . . We are an es- 
sential industry, an integral part of the 
machinery between production and con- 
sumption ” 

While existing mark-ups are not sat- 
isfactory under MPR 296, to which flour 
distributors have been transferred, to- 
gether with the millers, nevertheless it 
was the consensus of opinion at the 
Pittsburgh conference that distributors 
are much better off under this regulation 
than they were under MPR 237, and the 
following resolution unanimously 
adopted: 

“We resolve that we commend the of- 
ficers of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors for their successful 
effort in having the flour industry trans- 
ferred from MPR 237 to MPR 296.” 

Also in connection with government 


was 





RETAIL ADVISORY GROUP MEETS ” 


At a meeting of the National Retail Food Industry Advisory Committee, the 
retail grocery and government representatives agreed that rationing procedure 
must be kept as simple as possible to permit the efficient operation of the pro- 
gram, particularly with the restricted supply of manpower available to the 
trade. Manpower was one of the primary problems discussed at the meeting at 
which the following members of the committee were present: W. A. Gates, 
Groceteria Super Food Markets, Medford, Ore; Glenn R. Grife, Red Owl 
Stores, Minneapolis, Minn; Robert Hilton (alternate), Jewel Tea Co., Harring- 
ton, Ill; Herbert Ludlum, Jr., Great A & P Tea Co., New York, N. Y; H. C. 


Phelan, Colonial Stores, Inc., Norfolk, Va; 


Bertram F. Turner, Cranston, 


R. I.; Joseph Weingarten, J. Weingarten, Inc., Houston, Texas; Dan A. West, 
Chief Wholesalers & Retailers Br.. FDA; A. Rex Johnson, government chair- 
man; Mrs. Pittman, reporter, FDA; Frank R. Eastman, Eastman’s Market, Al- 
bany, N. Y; Lewis W. Cole, Steiders Stores, Inc., Louisville, Ky; P. D’Agostino, 
New York, N. Y; Vincent Browner, Des Moines, Iowa; P. M. Brinker, Dallas, 
Texas; John H. Bloecher, H. Bloecher & Sons, Baltimore, Md; E. D. Arm- 
strong, Raleigh Cash Grocery, Beckley, W. Va., and W. H. Albers, Albers 


Super Markets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DISTRIBUTORS’ FIRST QUARTER CENTURY 


Cuff Notes on the Association's Annual Convention at Pittsburgh on May 24 


regulations affecting the flour distribut- 
ing industry, the convention approved 
the following resolutions: 

“Be it further resolved that the in- 
coming officers be urged to continue 
their efforts to secure a revision of the 
mark-up of 65c bbl under MPR 296 to 
$1 bbl over carload mill ceilings in line 
with our historical background. 

“Be it further resolved that the officers 
of the association be further instructed 
to use their best efforts to have MPR 
296 and its amendments amended to 
strike out the words “55 bbls” whenever 
they may appear and insert “105 bls” 
in their places. 

“Be it further resolved that the incom- 
ing officers be urged to secure a revision 
of the mark-up of 35¢ bbl f.o.b. ware- 
house or mill to those figures justified 
by our historical background.” 


x kk 


ala nage throughout the conference 
was the willingness and desire to 
co-operate closely with the milling in- 
dustry, particularly through the Millers 
National Federation, for, wherever pos- 
sible, the more efficient distribution of 
flour. This has always been one of the 
purposes of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, and the following 
paragraph appears in the minutes of the 
organizational meeting in 1919: 

“On motion by C. B. Spaulding that 
a committee of five be appointed to 
meet representatives of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation being carried, the 
president appointed H. J. Horan, C. B. 
Spaulding, F. E. Sands, A. W. Mears 
and J. J. Albrecht, and on motion by 
V. J. Petersen that the committee be 
authorized to act for the organization 
on the matter of changes in flour con- 
tract being carried, it was so ordered.” 

Speaking on the subject of such co- 
operation at the Pittsburgh conference, 
Mr. Herbert said: 

“Millers and jobbers have a mutual 
interest in each other’s problems, more 
so now than ever; and we need the 
loyalty and support of each other. Prac- 
tically every mill uses the jobber in 
some way or other and, during the 
fateful times ahead, we must work side 
by side for the mutual interest, ad- 
vancement and protection of each other. 
Millers have shown time and again that 
they would prefer to operate through 
an efficient and effective merchandiser 
instead of taking on the responsibility 
themselves. It is up to us to lead the 
way.” 

In his annual report as chairman of 
the association’s trade practice commit- 
tee, S. R. Strisik, New York, recom- 
mended that “purely for the purpose of 
cementing harmony and good relation- 
ship between the mills through the Mill- 
ers National Federation and our various 
associations or through the national 
body, whenever a problem affecting the 
flour trade should arise, mills shou!d, 
through the Millers National Federation, 
if they so desire, counsel with us.” 

As a result of these remarks, and fur- 
ther discussion, the convention adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Be it resolved that it is the concen- 
sus of this convention that it is to the 
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best interest of the flour distributors 
that our national officers maintain con- 
stant contact with the Millers National 
Federation regarding any decisions or 
problems affecting flour distribution.” 


x** 


REPORT from each of the local 
taker associations has come to be 
a part of all annual conventions of the 
National Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors. Through this procedure a clear 
picture is obtained of all local activi- 
ties, and the interchange of ideas is help- 
ful to each member group. 

From the reports made at Pittsburgh 
it is obvious that conditions brought 
about by the war have resulted in larger 
membership and greater activities for 
most of the local groups. As is true 
with all associations, attendance is better 
at meetings where specific problems are 
to be discussed. 

Some of the local groups have had to 
take in as members allied tradesmen 
other than flour distributors, while oth- 
ers still limit their membership to flour 


BAKERY ‘SET’ FOR 
TRUE TO LIFE 


Victor Moore and Dick Powell be- 
came bakers in the script of “True 





to Life,” recently completed movie 
comedy at Paramount Studios. The 
actors were shot for these sequences 
in a Los Angeles bakery, wearing the 
bakers’ white clothes and working for 
the day with real dough and _ hot 
ovens. The comedy is provided by 
Moore’s ingenious devices, which he 
had used in his old vaudeville days. 
These comic contraptions include an 
automatic apron and chef’s hat put- 
lighting 
matches, bread and baloney cutters 


ter-on, a grindstone for 
which work off.a switch, a cuckoo 
clock which emits eggs, and other de- 


vices. 


men. Where they exist, such as in St. 
Louis, credit organizations within the as- 
sociations are most helpful. 

It was obvious from the remarks of 
all the local representatives that the re- 
lationship between such groups and the 
national association is closer than ever, 
due to the work that has been done by 
the latter organization during the past 
year. 


xx*k 


OR a number of years the estab- 
lishment of a satisfactory uniform 
sales contract for flour distributors was 
one of the main objectives of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distributors. 
In fact, this was mentioned in the min- 
utes of the first meeting of the organi- 
zation. Such a contract-has now been 
in use for over two years, and Mr. Her- 
bert commented as follows about it: 
“We have had sufficient time to note 
the effects of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors’ contract. The 
use of this is becoming quite general. 
We have not yet heard of a case where 
this contract has been found to fail in 
meeting the essentials of a good flour 
contract. The jobbers who are not using 
this are urged to adopt this so as to 
make all flour sales contracts uniform.” 
In his report as chairman of the con- 
tract committee, Fred Larsen, Chicago, 
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recommended “the changes which should 
be made in our contract form due to 
the change-over from the barrel basis 
to the hundred-weight basis.” This re- 
port was approved by the convention, 
and in the future the contract will con- 
form to the hundred-weight basis. 


x** 


HROUGHOUT the convention firm 

conviction of a sound future for the 
flour distributing industry was expressed 
on all sides. It is recognized, of course, 
that the industry is confronted with 
many problems, and that still others may 
appear. However, as Mr. Herbert de- 
scribed the situation: 

“Flour jobbers have much to be thank- 
ful for. We are still the only remain- 
ing industry with a surplus. There have 
been no signs of rationing or substitu- 
tions yet. Flour distributors have had 
no serious hardships other than the lim- 
ited mark-ups in some cases. Our chief 
customers, the bakers, are enjoying a 
profitable business. Credit problems 
have also been reduced and market 
losses have also been limited 

“The future of our industry is safe. 
It is basic and solid. We have but slight- 
ly touched the uses and possibilities of 
flour. We have thought of flour in terms 
chiefly as human food, whereas chemists 
and industrialists see in this pure and 
cheap product possibilities and uses 
which, in time, will be equal to that of 
food. This, of course, is to be explored 
after mankind has been fed. The law 
of simple economics still runs in our 
business. If distributors can econom- 
ically and efficiently operate and render 
services, no force can curtail them, but 
it is up to flour distributors to assume 
that leadership.” 


HE report of Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 
New York, _ secretary-treasurer, 


showed that expenditures exceeded in- 
slightly during the past year. 
James R. Affleck, chairman of the fi- 
nance committee, declared that expendi- 
tures should have been even greater, as 
some members spent money out of their 
own pocket for the affairs of the asso- 
ciation. Later a resolution was adopted 
instructing the board of directors to in- 
vestigate means of increasing revenues. 


x** 


come 


A P. COLE, Pittsburgh, is looked 
* upon as the dean of the flour dis- 
tributors’ association. He has held vir- 
tually every elective office in the organi- 
zation, and too many committee appoint- 
ments to enumerate. As usual, “Bert” 
had one of his “birthdays” during the 
convention. Peculiarly enough, his birth- 
days never fall on the same date. It is 
his excuse to do something nice for his 
many friends. 

Speaking at the convention, Mr. Cole 
reviewed the many changes that have 
taken place since the organization was 
first formed. He said the association is 
stronger than ever before, and on ex- 
cellent terms with the milling industry. 
He also said that it is good to see new 
men being developed within the organi- 
zation to assume positions of leadership. 


x* 


R. HERBERT was re-elected pres- 
ident against his sincere wishes. He 
has given a great deal of his time and 
effort in behalf of the flour distributing 
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© WHEAT KING GETS HIS CUP * 





Here’s the way George Hofmann, national wheat king from Iliff, Colo., 
received the Philip W. Pillsbury award for the best wheat grown in the United 
States. With the trophy, which Mr. Pillsbury in the top picture is trying to ex- 
change for a loaf of bread baked from the prize-winning wheat, went $50 and 


a trip to Minneapolis, where the presentation ceremony took place. 


In the 


second picture Mrs. Hofmann is slicing another loaf from the same batch for 
Mrs. A. E. Mallon, wife of a Pillsbury vice president, and Mrs. Pillsbury (in 


the Red Cross uniform). 





industry during the past year, and felt 
that someone else should carry on in the 
future. However, when he realized that 
it was the unanimous desire of the or- 
ganization that he continue for another 
term, he characteristically remarked that 
he would not “run out on the job.” 

James R. Affleck, Philadelphia, was 
re-elected first vice president and E. J. 
Bermel, Pittsburgh, second vice presi- 
dent. Wayne G. Martin, Jr., was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


xk 


HE selection of Cleveland, Ohio, as 

the site of the 1944 convention of 
the association marks the first time that 
this city has been so honored. The 
Cleveland group has been very active 
during the last two years, and when it 
extended an invitation for the next con- 
vention, Mr. Larsen, Chicago, courteous- 


ly withdrew the invitation which had 
been extended from that city. 


xk 


S previously announced in these col- 
umns, S. Gartland Horan, Phila- 
delphia, was re-elected chairman of the 
board of directors for the coming year. 
He is a former president of the asso- 
ciation, as well as the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors. W. P. 
Tanner, New York, Phil Orth, Milwau- 
kee, and A. J. Palermo, New Orleans, 
were elected directors-at-large. 

The board of directors named the fol- 
lowing executive committee, with other 
vacancies to be filled later: Fred Lar- 
sen, Chicago; S. Gartland Horan, Phil- 
adelphia; A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh; C. B. 
Nieman, Cincinnati; Phil Orth, Milwau- 
kee; W. P. Tanner, New York; A. J. 
Palermo, New Orleans. 
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GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 


HAMMOND 
OVERSEAS BAGS 


Strong, rugged 5-ply Multi-wall Overslips including 
outer wall of Wet Strength Kraft, two walls of Asphalt 
Laminated Kraft, waterproof glue and wax-dipped bot- 
toms; complying with all Army and Navy specifications. 

Thousands are now serving our Armed Forces on 
every front. We can serve you—prompltly. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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WARTIME FLOUR MARKETING 


By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


LTHOUGH flour continues to be 
A among the few unrationed food 
items, and its marketing has prob- 
ably been as little affected as any never- 
theless there have been material changes 
in its merchandising practices. Price 
ceilings, enrichment, larger minimum car- 
loads and various other factors have con- 
tributed to this change. 

Basically, however, flour is still dis- 
tributed through the same channels ag it 
was before the war, and at present there 
seems little likelihood of this being 
changed. The majority of the merchan- 
dising mills still sell through brokers to 
jobbers and wholesale bakers. Jobbers, 
in turn, continue selling to retail grocers 
A very few mills 
still maintain their own branch ware- 


and smaller bakers. 


houses, and continue to operate as they 
have in the past. 

Both millers and their wholesale dis- 
tributors have been subjected to many 
of the same problems. Loss of em- 
ployees to the armed forces and war in- 
dustries, restricted transportation facil- 
ities, and price ceilings have affected 
both alike. So far as possible, millers 
have helped their distributors by keep- 
ing them fully advised of all changes 
as rapidly as they occurred, and the lat- 
ter, in turn, have passed this informa- 
tion on to their customers. This is sim- 
ply mutual self-preservation. 

A shortage of salesmen and the in- 
ability of those still employed to cover 
their territories as effectively as they 





UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 

Massillon, Ohio 





have in the past is a similar problem for 
millers and wholesale flour distributors. 
Both have resorted to the same means of 
combating it. More efficient use of the tele- 
phone and letters, more careful routing 
of salesmen, and concentration on the 
more desirable class of trade have been 
helpful both to manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. As a consequence of this sit- 
uation, each has a clearer insight into 
the other’s problems. 

So far as wholesalers are concerned, 
their position is more important, if any- 
thing, than it was before the war. Even 
if they so desired, millers could not find 
the manpower today to enable them to 
sell direct to the smaller trade. Not 
only are they dependent upon whole- 
salers for their distribution, but the lat- 
ter have the added responsibility of 
maintaining sufficiently large stocks to 
tide over any temporary breakdown or 
In doing this 
they are providing an exceptionally val- 


delay in transportation. 


uable public service. Mill branch ware- 
houses are, of course, performing a like 
function. 

In the distribution of family flour 
from mills to consumers retail grocers 
have probably been hurt more than any 
other branch of the system, despite the 
fact that food dealers have suffered 
much less than many other types of 
Retailers, in the main, have 
apparently been less able to withstand 


businesses. 


rationing, high taxes, loss of manpower 
and the innumerable demands by the 


(Continued on Page 33.) 


RR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Blidg., Memphis, Ten" 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 








Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
ee 
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Bemis Multiwall Paper Bags 


ARE HIGH IN STRENGTH... LOW IN COST 


If you’re looking for immediate delivery of 
low-cost shipping bags with extra strength 
to deliver your product safely to the job, let 
us hear from you. 


Bemis Multiwall Bags have what it takes in 
your industry. They reduce shipping and 
handling damage because Bemis specifications 
for paper strength exceed, not just equal, 
Consolidated Freight Classification require- 
ments. This extra strength keeps your produc- 


tion line moving, too, by reducing breakage. 


Bemis Multiwall Paper Bag factories are lo- 
cated strategically to give you quick service. 
On unusually large orders or in an emergency 
more than one plant will go into production 
for you if necessary. 


Why not talk over your multiwall bag needs 
with us? Let us show you what we honestly 
believe is the best multiwall bag built. Let us 
prove that Bemis service is unexcelled. 






































Peoria, Ill. * East Pepperell. Mass. » Mobile, Ala. « San Francisco, Calif. A 
Wilmington, Calif. » St. Helens, Oregon MUL Ti WAL He 
Wh « BEM! 
er s 
corthods of \m,Problem ig EXPeRy 
Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn Indianapolis « Kansas City Often 1.2% Bemic nines, sto = gs, 5 
Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago Los Angeles « Louisville *« Mem- Producti se men ehe 8 is you +" shipping “ine 
Denver « Detroit « Houston phis « Minneapolis « New on and . « bag Users the askinn® 
Orleans * New York City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City « Omaha « St. Louis Osts in the pacit increase 
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BREAD-BAKING UNDER SEA 
Cooking in a British submarine at sea 
was described recently by Petty Officer 
Joseph Lawrence, D.S.M., in a British 
radio broadcast. He said he had to pre- 
pare food for 64 men in a kitchen two 
square yards in size, 
done by electricity, but owing to difficul- 


The cooking is all 


ties of confined space and the work in the 


submarine the crew has only two hot 
meals in 24 hours so these meals have 
to be good. 

Here is a typical menu for the sub- 
stantial breakfast cooked on the surface 
but served fruit juices 
(necessary to make up for the lack of 
sunshine), cereal, bacon and egg and 
fried bread, tea, coffee or cocoa. 


down below: 


Everything has to be dished up as 
quietly as possible: no clashing of pots 
or pans or plates for fear the sub’s po- 
sition will be given away to the enemy 
while and all 
cleared away just as quietly. 


submerged, must be 

Following a breakfast is a short sleep- 
ing time for all, including the cook. A 
cold lunch is served in the middle of the 
day. It cold = meat—all 
canned—and any cold potatoes or other 
vegetables that have been left over from 
the previous day’s dinner, followed by 
a sweet of canned fruit—another essen- 
tial thing for the health of all submar- 
iners. This meal also has to be eaten 
quietly, as the sub is still submerged. 
After it is cleared away many of the 
crew, including the cook, have to do 
watches. 

“We all look forward to fresh bread,” 
said Cook Lawrence. “When we leave 
the parent ship I take a stock of flour 
and yeast. I keep the yeast in the ‘frig’ 
and there isn’t much trouble with it. I 
start mixing the dough for bread while 
we are submerged—say a couple of hours 
before surfacing. The pressure inside 
the submarine is just one of those prob- 
lems that the ordinary baker does not 
have to worry about. Before you get to 
the surface you have to make everything 
ready to cook a hot dinner. 

“The menu for this dinner is fairly 
elaborate—soup, roast beef, Yorkshire 
batter, roast potatoes, dehydrated cab- 
bage, canned peas, with prunes and 
custard to follow. As soon as the din- 
ner is dished up, in goes the bread into 
the oven. 


consists of 


We don’t have very long on 
and there’s a lot of work 
The batteries have to be 
charged and there are other jobs for the 
crew and myself. When I’ve got the 
bread out of the oven there is no time 


the surface 


to be done. 
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| don’t reckon,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of 

» Fish River Roller Mills,“ there's anywhere 

== =a man that’s more peaceful toward competition 
thanlam. At the same time, when that old hill billy that 
runs the mill up to Crooked Tree Crossin’ begun sellin’ 
flour right here onFish River at four bits a sack under ‘Fetch- 
it’s Pride’ an’ deliverin’ 1t door to door with a Ford hell. 
hound, I riz right up in rebellion. By the te the Crooked 
Tree price on wheat was bid up to two dollars a bushel 

he was dang glad to quit. Competition is competition 

t cuttin’ four bits a sack 1s yes’ plain orneryness.” 








Yes, there was competition in the flour business in times agone, as this cartoon 
from the Northwestern Miller of some three decades ago seems to indicate. 


to rest for I must start preparing the 
hot breakfast which is eaten when we 
submerge, so here we are at the begin- 
ning of the daily routine again. 

“It doesn’t always happen just like 
this, of course. There might be a gun 
action on the surface. If the alarm 
sounds, I have to drop everything in the 
galley and stand by to man the gun. 
More than once I have gone up with 
doughy hands to work the breech of the 
gun.” 


FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


Nowadays when a dollar dinner con- 
sists of a meat which is generally a 
made-over, such as croquettes; a vege- 
table and a potato; possibly either salad 
or dessert, never both; and sometimes, 
not always, coffee—we must regard as 
a golden era one which gave for $1 a 
meal like this: 

Canape Caviar, Olives Farcies 
For Bay Oysters Bordelaise 
Cream of Chicken en Tasse—Essence 
of Tomatoes 
Salted Nuts 
Fried Scallops Tartar 
Saratoga Chips 
Sweetbread Patties, Toulouse 
Green Peas 
Grilled Teal Duck, Currant Jelly 
Fried Hominy Sweet Potatoes 
Celery and Sweet Pepper Salad 
Marquise Ice Cream Assorted Cakes 
Beechnut Cheese, Wafers 
Coffee 

That was the table d’hote dinner 
served at Hotel Hermitage, N. Y., on 
Oct. 23, 1910. It happens to be written 
in a jumble of French and English, but 
most of the menus were entirely in 
French. That was because French cui- 


sine was then in supreme favor, not only 


in the United States but all over Eu- 
rope, and French was practically the 
universal menu language. Of course 
that meant that most customers had to 
get the waiters to translate, while ban- 
quet guests simply waited to see—and 
taste! 

Will such a fashion in eating ever 
return? Nobody knows the answer, but 
everyone does know that there still lie 
ahead years of economizing in foods of 
all kinds—for this war has to be fought 
and won and after that the devastated 
countries of the world will have to be 
fed until they can be brought back to 
full productivity —American Restaurant 
Magazine. 


Had a letter from a man who has 
been flirting with me for years about 
doing some advertising for him. But I 
know several people who have tried and 
never succeeded in writing copy to please 
him. Because he keeps waiting for the 
perfect copy, the perfect medium, and 
the perfect set of conditions, he never 
gets his advertising started. President 
Grant said: “The way to reswme (specie 
payments) is to resume.” And the way 
to begin advertising is to begin.—From 
the “Diary of an Ad Man,” in Adver- 
tising Age. 


Turkey imported, during 1942, approxi- 
mately 12,000 tons of flour, 40,000 tons 
of barley, 60,000 tons of wheat and 5,000 
tons of maize. 
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GELATINE FROM SEAWEED 

The French journal Chimie et Indus- 
trie tells of a new use to which sea 
products are being put in Norway, ow- 
ing to that country’s being compelled 
to rely entirely on its own raw mate- 
rials. One factory in Kristiansund js 
reported to be manufacturing gelatine 
from seaweed. An _ engineer named 
Kolbe has introduced a method for the 
conservation of bread by a coating of 
gelatine and it is stated that bread so 
treated keeps fresh and free from mold 
for long periods, 


In the household expense book of an 
English nobleman’s family for the year 
1596 there are repeated entries of rye 
meal to make bread for the poor, and 
in the time of Charles I. barley bread 
was the staple diet of the humbler folk, 
while in the sixteenth century rye bread 
and oatmeal gruel formed the major 
portion of the diet of servants in yreat 
families, Barley bread was the usual 
food of the ordinary folk in the seven- 
teenth century. Even in the middle of 
the eighteenth century very little wheat 
was cultivated in the northern parts of 
Kingland and Scotland, In the 
about 1750, so small was the quantity of 
wheat used that it was only a rich fam- 
ily that used a peck of wheat in the 
course of a year, and that was only 
round about the festive season. 


WHEAT 


The sight of wheat! 
Such majesty 

Lifts up the very 
Soul of me. 


The sound of wheat! 
On windy days 

It’s worth a thousand 
Roundelays. 


The smell of wheat! 
No perfume rare 


Has an aroma 
Half so fair. 
The worth of wheat! 
A boon to man 
Incomparable 
Since time began. 
Gates HEsparD. 


years 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - 
3 years - - 


$2.00 
5.00 
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WILFUL WASTE BRINGS WOEFUL WANT 
T is greatly to be hoped that before it becomes 
‘forever too late some one entitled to speak with 

the voice of authority will most earnestly warn those 

who just now are trying so hard and so frantically to 
direct our domestic food economy that if they do not 
watch out this country will one of these days awaken 
to the bitter knowledge that the loaf of wheaten bread, 
backlog of our whole food program, no longer is there. 

Within the past few months schemes for supplying 
every possible economic shortage out of our “inex- 
haustible wheat surplus” have included the following, 


many of them fortunately not fully accomplished: 


Bushels 
Proposed increased flour production for 
ESTEE TET EPC RRO COREE T ORES 125,000,000 
Authorized for animal feeding ........ 275,000,000 
Proposed for alcohol production—over- 
0 Arr erro Tre Terres 200,000,000 
To which should be added normal use of 675,000,000 


Making a total planned utilization of 1,275,000,000 

There is no need to review here the perfectly well 
known figures of carry-over, stock pile, ete., which 
long have made us comfortable in possession of a 
wheat crop and a half over minimum food require- 
ments. Nor need we go into a new structure of 
guesses involving this year’s still uncertain harvest 
and the still more problematical seeding scheduled to 
begin ninety days from now. 

The essential point is that last week’s diversion of 
another fifty million bushels of wheat from food re- 
serve to immediate animal feeding use brings us face 
to face with the hard fact that this diversion of essen- 
tial bread grain to other uses has brought the whole 
food program to the danger line. 

It is, of course, difficult to find fault with diversion 
of wheat to animal feeding in time of such overwhelm- 
ing demand for production of meats, fats and dairy 
products. Yet today we clearly are at the point of 
having to decide how much further we can go in 
trespassing upon our bread reserves in order that we 
may have more of the no more essential but certainly 
very much more costly foods. 

At the moment, save for Mr. Hoover’s authoritative 
Warnings, we are making large plans and talking im- 
portantly about how we are going to feed a half 
billion redeemed populations. Much of that talk and 
most of that loud promising must be regarded as little 
short of sheer nonsense unless and until we cease to 
look upon this wheat reserve as an inexhaustible horn 
of plenty. It is a very long way from being that, so 
far, indeed, that unless we take counsel of caution 
now—not tomorrow or some other time—we may with- 
in months be looking another and very much more 
Serious food shortage straight in the eye. 

Fortunately there still is sufficient wheat available 
not only to insure plenty of bread for all but even 


to counsel greatly increased use of bread foods in 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


lieu of others available in lesser supply or more dif- 
ficult and costly to produce. But this security neces- 
sarily rests upon the use of wheat for human food 
alone, with the single possible exception of alcohol 
production to the extent that it may actually be re- 
quired. Wheat no longer can be thrown about with 
lavish hand nor used recklessly to stop every crack 
in the none-too-secure walls of the nation’s wartime 


food structure. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





LEAVE SOFT WHEAT AREAS ALONE 


U P to the moment we have not been sufficiently con- 
cerned in the matter to acquaint ourselves with 
the identity of the “officials” who recently told the Sen- 
ate committee on agricultural appropriations that 
plans were under way to “shift” ten million, or some 
other amount, of wheat acreage from the high produc- 
tion cost areas east of the Mississippi River to western 
areas where wheat can be grown more cheaply. The 
idea, as it reached the press, is that eastern plow- 
Jands are more needed for growing soybeans, corn and 
one thing and another and that it is the West’s busi- 
ness to grow wheat. 


The reason we have not engaged in any research to 
uncover the origin of this scheme is that it strikes us 
as just one of those damn nonsense wartime ideas 
that somebody thought up and that never is at all 
likely to happen. The perfectly simple reason for this 
is that wheat of the soft red winter type has particu- 
lar and specific uses both in commercial baking and in 
homes and that it can be satisfactorily grown in the 
sections where it now is chiefly grown and cannot be 
satisfactorily grown elsewhere. Likewise, hard wheats 
are particularly adapted to commercial bread baking 
and to all-purpose family use. They are best and most 
economically produced in the western areas of higher 
altitude and lesser rainfall and cannot be satisfactorily 
grown elsewhere. 

Considered in their qualities and characteristics and 
more particularly in their end uses, types and varieties 
of wheat are almost as different as if they were dif- 
ferent bread grains—wheat and rye or even wheat 
and corn. Thus to attempt to shift their areas of 
production from adapted soils and climates to un- 
adapted soils and climates would be so supremely 
stupid as not even to be excused by wartime needs. 
It is not laboring the point too much to suggest that 
there would be quite as much sense to ordaining that 
river ice should properly be produced in the South, 
where the need for it is greatest, and not in the North, 
where it is a wintertime nuisance. 

In our opinion the absurdity of the whole proposal 
is so obvious that it is not even worth while to con- 
sider the position of wheat as a rotation crop on much 
of the central, eastern and mid-southern areas where 
soft winter wheat now is and has for a century and 
a half been produced as an essential part of orderly 
and profitable agriculture on family size farms. Nor 
does it seem worth while to raise the point of possible 
excessive production of soybeans with the passing of 
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the years. There are also the obvious economic and 
agricultural dangers of overextending our corn produc- 
tion, especially since, but for the war, we still would 
be engaged in burying the economic casualties of our 
treasury-depleting efforts to reduce the production 
and raise the price of recurring excessive corn crops. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say that, because of 
the need of them for specific uses, there is just now 
greater cause for concern over the declining produc- 
tion of soft red winter wheat in areas where it can 
best be grown than there is need for thinking up 
schemes to reduce the acreage of it or to shift areas 
of production in somewhat the same manner that the 
Nazis shift populations from one conquered country to 
another. Without doubt one of the two major causes 
for our whole wartime food problem is the backwash 
from our recent years of starry eyed agricultural ex- 
perimentation, the other major cause being current 
efforts to correct it by giving the trouble more of the 
same medicine but making it stronger. 


Our own horseback guess in this matter is that, 
with the passing of the war hysteria, the production 
of red winter wheat against actual need for it will 
be fully restored despite anything that Washington 
sitters and thinkers are likely to be able to do about 
it. This also will serve the exceedingly useful purpose 
of forestalling the re-creation of the plains “dustbowl,” 
which unquestionably would result from putting the 
plow to another ten millions of acres of grassland 
just now in process of recovery from the last period 
of overcultivation. 
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CENTAL? 


R. JOSEPH S. DAVIS, director of Food Re- 

search Institute, has addressed a letter jointly 
to officials of the Millers National Federation and 
the millin’ press stating that it is the strong con- 
viction of himself and his associates at the institute 
that “from all points of view the word ‘cental’ is to 
be preferred to the terms ‘hundredweight’ (‘ewt’) or 
‘100 pounds’ in either official or trade terminology 
concerning a unit of flour, wheat or offals weighing 
100 pounds.” 


Both on score of its practical good sense and be- 
cause of the origin of the suggestion, the idea merits 
consideration. “Cental” unquestionably has the dis- 
tinct advantage of meaning one thing and one thing 
only—100 avoirdupois pounds—while hundredweight 
and its abbreviated form, cwt, mean 100 pounds in 
this country but 112 pounds elsewhere in the world, 
particularly in British countries. There is also the 
metric hundredweight of 110.23 pounds. So, in the 
matter of perfect and invariable clarity, everything is 
to be said for “cental” as a suitable name for a 100- 
pound unit of flour. 


Yet, as we pointed out in our own discussion of 
the several terms proposed for the new flour sale 
and package unit, no one is authorized in this matter 
to issue a terminology directive and have everyone 
promptly jump to comply with it. Trade terms, in 
the manner of thousands of other words that creep 
into language to describe new things, do not ordinarily 
result from some sort of official order. They grow 
up out of nowhere and ultimately earn recognition 
and become established as a part of language. 

We ourself guessed that the simple word “sack,” 
meaning 100 pounds, probably would replace “barrel,” 
meaning 196 pounds, chiefly because it appeared un- 
likely that either the cumbersome “hundredweights” or 
the unpronounceable “cwts” would come readily into 
conversational use. It might turn out that, despite 
its being a word now rarely employed and, on the 
whole, rather foreign sounding, “cental” might so ex- 
actly fill the requirements as quite readily to slip into 
current use. We ourself do not quite see it, but the 
proposal unquestionably merits thought. 
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Again W: e Say: 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 

the flour manufactured at Cannon 

Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading °Ruents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE __ dLaboratory Controlled 
MARITIME 














LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 


same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS ininnesora 














U. S. Food and 
Feed Problems 
Are Acute 


From an Address by Dr. 
D. A. FitzGerald, Deputy 
Director of the Food 
Production Administra- 
tion, Before the Recent 
Wartime Conference of 
the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Association 

at Chicago 


ECENT rains and the accompany- 
R. ing floods—on top of a late spring 

—have brought into even sharper 
focus our whole food program. Let us 
consider briefly the overall situation as 
a basis for discussing that portion of it 
in which you are interested primarily— 
feed and livestock. 

On the requirements side the demand 
for food is insatiable. These demands 
may be classified into four categories: 
first, those of our own armed forces; 
second, those of our civilians; third, 
those of our allies, and fourth, those 
of the liberated countries. 

The requirements for our own armed 
forces in 1944 are expected to be 10 or 
15% larger than in 1943. Probably half 
of this increase will be net, since per 
capita consumption of the military forces 
is substantially larger than the per capita 
consumption of those same personnel in 
civilian life. 

On May 4 the President sent forward 
to Congress a request for nearly $2,700,- 
000,000 to purchase food under the lend- 
lease program for the next 14 months— 
of which over $1,000,000,000 is for meat 
and fish; over $400,000,000 for dried 
eggs; nearly $250,000,000 for dairy prod- 
ucts, and nearly $300,000,000 for fats 
and oils. During the 14 months from 
February, 1942, to April, 1943, some 
$1,700,000,000 were actually expended for 
lend-lease purchases of food. 

With domestic civilian income at an 
all-time record, and with food costs sub- 
stantially stabilized by price ceilings, the 
civilian demand for food—as distin- 
guished from physiological needs—is also 
at an all-time high. At current price 
levels, our own civilian population would 
probably be willing to buy 10 to 20% 
more food than there is or will be avail- 
able, and would like most of all to buy 
livestock products. 

So much for requirements. It becomes 
plain that however much we can produce, 
we shall fall short of the demands of a 
global war on our food supply. But we 
have been doing a good production job, 
and we are set for a great effort to bet- 
ter the good past records. Food produc- 
tion last year was an all-time high. It 
was 28% greater than in the average 
prewar year. We have set our 1943 sights 
for an 8% increase over the 1942 record. 
That was the goal fixed. We started 
into the year with record numbers of 
livestock and supplies of feed on hand. 
Farmers have indicated intentions to in- 
crease tilled crop acreage by 10,000,000 


in spite of labor and equipment troubles. . 


However, the outlook on May 1, as re- 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” = “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriurme Co., Inman, Kan. 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Our 94th year 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











— 
We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co: 


Kansas City, Missouri 





—— 
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Safeguarding the Distributor’s Position 


By Frank T. Herbert 


Eorror’s Note.—T his is the full text of Committees of flour men went to Wash- culating our margins and that our indus- in so far as government regulation is 
gn address delivered by Mr. Herbert be- ington and appealed. It took a lot of try was entitled to more on its historical concerned, should be under the same 
tore the annual convention of the Na- moral courage to fight for the right to background of margins. We had no al- ruling. 
senal Association of Flour Distributors, be placed under regulation 296 in the ternative but to accept a transfer into It was most assuring to gain the sup- 
held on May 24, at Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. face of what appeared to be somewhat 296 regulation as it stood, believing jus- port of the millers in our request to be 
Herbert, whose firm is Johnson-Herbert lower margins than that allowed under tice would be done later in granting us transferred to their regulation, under 
& Co., Chicago, was re-elected president 237 regulation, particularly so when the proper mark-ups. It is a fundamen- which we now stand. At a meeting with 
of the association. OPA officials admitted an error in ¢al- tal principle that all distribution of flour, (Continued on page 33.) 

¥ ¥ 


etree —— . — - . ” 
Ee Pea ee ee ee eke ee Toa . ‘ eae 


T is the twenty-fifth annual 
convention of the National Asso- 


ciation of Flour Distributors. 





Twenty-five years ago our nation was at | ‘ < 
war. Today we again face the struggle | * f 
for freedom. During these 25 years the | yer e 
four distributors have proven the value | Be Proud O Your Job Cal 
of their association time and again. Per- ’ / ba 
haps this year, more than any other, has_ | 

the worth of our organization been prov- ; As We are of Ours ee 
en. i 


A year ago the prospects of govern- : 4 
for | 


ment regulation were discussed and our 





association went on record offering our 





services in any capacity they could be 

ued. When the time came for the regu- | 
lation of the flour industry, we were 
called in to a hearing at Washington 
and informed of the proposed plans and 
were asked to submit facts and figures 
of our industry. This was most willing- 
ly done by the individual flour men | 
throughout the country. I. 
With no past history as to government 
regulation, other than the last world 
war, the flour distributors could not con- 





ceive of any program except that all 

four distribution would be under the : ] 
same regulation. It is to be regretted | ; 

that both the millers and the flour dis- 
tributors did not work more co-opera- 
tively at this stage of the negotiations 


with the government. This would have + : 2 ‘ 
saved all the complications which fol- : 
owed. Let us learn from this object | ft tl . 

lesson the need of unity. ~ | : 


When the millers regulation 296 was 
imounced on Jan. 4, the flour distribu- 





‘ors naturally expected an announcement | 
of their regulation. We then were in- . : : 
formed and realized for the first time 


hat the regulation governing distribu- \\ Lfyy \\ 

tion of flour, other than millers, was ee Ne Wihit/, 4 ; Atti | Uf 
taken over by the distribution section | : A yyy 0" i, “lt, 
ofthe OPA. Even then there was little ~ = 

thought of the seriousness of the trans- 
fer of our industry to another depart- 
ment. When, 10 days later, we learned 
of our being placed under OPA regula- 
tion 237, along with many other grocery 


store items, restricted regulation, lim- KANSAS BEST G | B R A LTA R 


ited mark-ups, changeable ceilings, and ‘ 
with no connection whatever with the mill- iJ LO U R FE LO U R 
ing industry, the flour distributors real- 
wed that, for the first time in history, 
they had been severed from the milling 
industry. 





Phat ty, 
PO 











Mill branch jobbing offices were al- 


lowed a broad and general operation JAN yD, noceere 
under regulation 296 whereas flour job- 
‘ts, in the same class of business and KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 

Performing the same operation, were 
compelled to operate under very restrict- FF IN THE 
’ and impractical conditions which, if [fF HEART 
lowed to continue, would, in time, bring | OF 
about the elimination of the flour job- W I G H I TA, . KANSAS K A N S A S 
bers. It would also have been very harm- ; 

ful to the medium-sized and small mills, : 
who depended on the flour jobbers for 
their distribution. 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEy 


Lumsden Building 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
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MILL LABOR PROBLEM STILL UNSOLVED 


Toronto, ONTt.—Though the matter has been under discussion for some months 
the milling industry of this country still reports that the conscription authorities of 
Ottawa are holding out in a most inexplicable way against release of skilled and un- 
skilled labor for duty on this home front. There is no question as to the need for 
retention of these men in their civilian jobs and the insistent demand from Britain 
for more and more flour from Canada points with crystal clarity to the wisdom of a 
change in the present policy. Although the officials concerned stubbornly refuse to 
face the facts or reverse their decisions where key men of the skilled kind and 
laborers who do the handling and trucking to railway cars are involved, pressure for 
more and more war flour will ultimately force a change. 

There is now no room for any doubt that the official Canadian attitude is slow- 
ing up flour production although British buying authorities are asking for more. Only 
last week they bought from mills (already booked up to the end of August) for 
September-October delivery at seaboard and still larger quantities could have been 
sold. Some mills have been driven to extreme measures in the effort to get out war 


orders on time. 
room and loading operations. 


Even the ofhce staff has had to turn in and help to carry on packing- 
With the best will in the world such substitutes are 


unable to handle as much flour as the regular hands. 


Obviously, a situation such as this cannot last. 
kind of help will have to reduce production or close down. 


Mills which fail to find the right 
Feeding wheat into mill 


rolls and trucking flour into railway cars may very easily become as critical a factor 
in the job of winning this war as feeding cartridges into a machine gun or any other 
fighting operation for which the missing mill employees may be under training. It 


is all a matter of relative values. 


Men in fighting units will not be able to carry on 


if their supplies of food fall short for want of labor in flour mills on the Canadian 


domestic front. 


Those responsible for a proper adjustment as between these forms 


of war work must be brought to see the realities of the problem. Responsible min- 
isters at Ottawa should themselves insist upon a long overdue readjustment. A. H. B. 





Concern Expressed Over Feed 


Situation in Eastern Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—The Toronto office of 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., in a 
letter to customers emphasizes the seri- 
ousness of the situation in Ontario and 
eastern Canada with regard to supplies 
of feed. 
duced crop acreage materially with the 
result that it will be necessary to import 
into eastern Canada quantities of wes- 
tern grain considerably in excess of last 
The amount re- 


Unfavorable weather has re- 


year’s heavy shipments. 
quired is difficult to estimate but it is 
believed that it will be two or three times 
the quantity shipped during the crop 
year 1942-43. 

This will be a severe tax on transpor- 
tation facilities which are already labor- 
ing under a tremendous burden caused 
by the war effort. Cargo space on boats 
is scarce and at present Canadian ves- 
sels are not allowed to carry oats and 
barley to bay ports. In addition it is 
pointed out that there is a big feeding 
program in the west and if anything 
should happen to deteriorate crops there 
the natural inclination would be to de- 
lay deliveries. There is also a heavy 
demand from the United States for Ca- 
nadian coarse grains which is curtailed 
only by the lack of shipping facilities. 

Farmers in this part of Canada are, 
therefore, advised to anticipate feeding 
requirements and bring at least a part 
down from the west for storage now. 
If they wait to order this grain until it 
is needed a serious tie-up in transporta- 
tion, similar or worse than that of last 
winter when it took six weeks to two 
months to get a car moving out of Fort 
William, is likely to occur. 


In this connection it is reported from 
Ottawa that to encourage an early and 
rapid movement of a reserve stock of 
feed grains from western Canada to the 
eastern provinces the government has 
authorized expenditures up to $1,000,000 
to offset storage and other extra charges. 
government assistance 
eastern farmers will be able to buy grain 
which has been stored all summer in the 
east at the same price as he would pay 
if he secured delivery directly from Fort 
William on the price ceiling rates. 


Through _ this 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REDUCED EXPORT DEMAND 
CUTS ROLLED OATS OUTPUT 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian cereal mills 
produced 7,820,362 Ibs of oatmeal from 
August to April, as against 2,491,056 in 
the corresponding period of the previous 
crop year, and 76,061,357 lbs of rolled 
oats compared with 159,874,164. The 
greatly reduced output of rolled oats is 
due to the fact that there is not the usual 
export demand. The British government 
prefers to use the available space for 
moving flour for use of the armed forces. 
The only exporting done during the cur- 
rent crop year has been of small quan- 
tities to the British West Indies and 
Newfoundland. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——<— 
MOVES TO LARGER QUARTERS 

Toronto, Ont.—James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., will move its 
Toronto branch to larger quarters at the 
end of this month. The present office 
has become too small. The new one will 


occupy the whole of the eighth floor in the 
Star Building, a little further west on 
King Street. Better furnishings and bet- 
ter equipment will speed up operations. 
W. R. Taprell, manager of the Toronto 
branch, came here from Calgary a few 
years ago. Originally, the head office 
was in Kingston, Ont., where the com- 
pany had its birth nearly a_cen- 
tury ago. During the last, war its center 
of operations was moved to Winnipeg, 


ated 


which by that time had become the grain 
trading capital of Canada. 

BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RETURNING FROM EASTERN TRIP 
Toronto, Ont.—W. A. Lawson, gen- 

eral manager of Canadian-Bemis Bag 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., was in To- 
ronto on June 11 on his way home from 
a business trip. Mr. Lawson visited Bos- 
ton, Montreal and other points in the 
eastern states and Canada. 





Larger Exports Push Canada’s 
Flour Production to New Highs 


Toronto, Ont.—Output of flour in 
Canada in the current crop year by 
months up to end of April with per- 
centage of operation compared with the 
previous year: 

1942-43 

Percentage 


of Operation Bbls 


1,820,199 
1,737,472 
1,851,062 
1,973,401 
2,062,835 
1,963,042 
1,990,732 
2,193,029 
2,057,355 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 


17,649,127 

1941-42 
Percentage 

of Operation Bbls 
1,852,139 
1,647,910 
1,595,931 
1,664,803 
1,577,169 
1,555,850 
1,584,978 
1,806,854 
1,960,900 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 


15,246,534 


It will be noted that production of 
flour has climbed to high point in recent 
months which is accounted for by larger 
exports. Increased purchases are be- 
ing made by agents of the British gov- 
ernment for use of the armed forces at 
home and abroad. It is possible, too, 
that some of this flour is finding its way 
to Russia. 

The above figure of production so far 
in this year includes 845,923 bbls of On- 
tario winter wheat flour which would be 
mostly all consumed in home markets. 
Exports have been limited because of its 
relative dearness in comparison with 
springs. Winter wheat flour output in 
the comparative period of previous year 
was 680,794 bbls. The small showing 
for that year was the result of a short 
crop of winter wheat. 

The country mills of western Canada 
are to have a better chance to partici- 
pate in the war flour trade. In its earlier 
stages they were handicapped by lack 


of trading connections in Britain from 
whence the orders for Canadian flour for 
war purposes are distributed. Increas- 
ing demand has now made it necessary 
that as much as possible of the avail- 
able capacity in this country should 
participate. Accordingly, as in the last 
great war, the buying authorities have 
encouraged better distribution of their 
orders among the mills of smaller ca- 
pacity. This procedure worked well in 
the last war and-will again. Many of 
these smaller mills produce excellent 
flour and may be depended upon to fill 
their orders to the satisfaction of buy- 
ers. Their distance from seaboard may 
be greater but transportation is avail- 
able and with the demand for flour such 
as it is the longer haul is no great bar- 
rier to business. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARD WHEAT FLOUR GRADE 
FIXED FOR THE CARIBBEAN 


Toronto, Ont.—The Department of 
Trade & Commerce, Ottawa, has notified 
the trade that after July 1 all hard wheat 
flour exported from Canada to the 
British West Indies must be standard- 
ized in regard to grade and this grade 
must be the equivalent of the so-called 
“E” grade. In addition brand names 
are to be eliminated and a uniform style 
of bag used on which the name of the 
mill or other exporting agency appears. 
The type of bag and marking used in 
Trinidad is being adopted generally by 
the colonies. 

In explanation of these new require- 
ments for the West Indies trade the de- 
partment states that a growing demand 
for Canadian flour necessitates the use 
of all possible measures open to the most 
essential utilization of existent milling 
capacity in Canada. 

Another reason is the need for making 
possible the movement of supplies from 
one colony to another under wartime 
conditions. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LARGE BUYING BY U. K. 

Wiyyirec, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour reached a total 
of more than 15,000,000 bus last week; 
with the United Kingdom as buyer. Ex- 


. port sales of flour were equivalent t? 


7,000,000 bus ef wheat. The remainder 
was made up of high grade Manitobas. 
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CONDUCTED BY C. F. G. RAIKES 


52 Mark Lane 
Telegraph and Cable Address, 


Manager European Branch 
London, E. C. 3, England 


“Northwestern Miller, Mark Lane, London” 








SIZES OF PACKAGE FLOUR 
FOR RETAIL ARE LIMITED 


Lonpon, Enc.—The Ministry of Food 
jin an amended Flour Order which became 
effective on May 1, limits the size of 
package flour sold retail to 3, 6, 12 and 
% Ibs, or to weights of 28 lbs or 
more. The order applies to all types of 
four but permits many 
cases this would be the baker—to pack 
in other weights for sale over the counter 
or from his vehicle. Hitherto a very 
usual size of flour package required by 
the small consumer has been 2 Ibs, which, 
it is understood, can still be obtained 
from a baker or retail miller, but not 
from a grocer. Persons who sell any 
flour by retail in a weight exceeding 28 
lbs must in future keep a record of such 
sale, which must include the date, the 
name and address of the persons to 
whom the flour is sold. and particulars 
of the description, quantity and price. 


a trader—in 


One of the clauses in the amended 
Flour Order refers to the use of the 
grade of specialty flour described as 
“Canadian springs,” milled in the United 
Kingdom from strong Canadian wheats. 
This flour is used for certain special 
purposes for which the national flour is 
unsuitable. One such purpose is sacra- 
mental bread or wafers. The use of this 
four is prohibited except under license 
and applicants for a license must give 
full and satisfactory reasons for their 
desire to use this grade. 

Semolina for the vetail consumer al- 
ready comes under the “points” ration. 
Now, under the amended Flour Order, 
its use in the bakery is to be further 
restricted. For some time its employ- 
ment as a dusting material in the pro- 
duction of bread and as an ingredient 
in manufactured meat products, has been 
prohibited. In future its use in the pro- 
duction of bread, biscuits or cake will 
not be allowed. The order also pro- 
hibits the prepacking and sale of semo- 
lina in containers for which no maxi- 
mum retail price is prescribed. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LICENSE CONTROL IMPOSED 
UPON SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


Lonpon, Eno.—British millers were 
much concerned to see an announcement 
in the daily press on May 6 that a new 
order had been issued by the silk con- 
troller with regard to the sale and use 
of silk bolting cloth, especially as they 
had had no intimation of any such order 
coming into force. In future no person 
will be allowed to acquire any silk bolt- 
ing cloth without a license granted by 
the minister of supply. No person may 
dispose of, treat, use or consume any 
silk bolting cloth except under license. 
A decree was issued some months ago 
by the silk controller that no more silk 
Was to be used for making bolting cloth 
for flour milling, and an article on the 
subject was published in Tue Norru- 
Western Mitier of March 3. 
Experiments have been made by the 


silk bolting cloth manufacturers, which 
are now located in England and Scot- 
land, in the use of rayon for bolting 
cloth. Although rayon cannot be so per- 
fectly woven as silk it is said to make 
a very good substitute. As there are 
good stocks of silk bolting cloth millers 
have so far not been obliged to replace 
it with the rayon article and the recent 
new silk control order goes to show 
that the silk controller is desirous of the 
utmost economy being exercised in the 
use of the now really precious material. 
Other industries which use silk are 
similarly affected. The restrictions on 
the use of silk commercially are imposed 
in order to conserve supplies for war 
purposes, such as parachutes, etc. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BASIL DRAKEFORD A PRISONER 
Lonvon, Ene.—Basil Drakeford, son 
of E. P. Drakeford, flour and feed im- 
porter and broker of London, has been 
missing since the occupation of Singa- 
pore by the Japanese on Feb. 15, 1942. 
He was connected with an English in- 
surance company in Singapore but was 
also a second lieutenant in the Singapore 
Volunteers and during the bombardment 
of the island operated a Bren gun car- 
He wrote a long letter to his 
parents just previous to the surrender 
of Singapore. Since then they have heard 
nothing from him direct but from other 
sources they have learned of his escape 


rier. 


from Singapore and his adventures and 
ordeals in getting to Java, where they 
presume he is now held a prisoner of 
war. 

Lt. Michael George Drakeford, Basil's 
brother, has had a very different experi- 


<> 


ence. He is stationed at Jerusalem and 
on March 6 was married in the English 
Cathedral in that city. His wife is the 
daughter of K. H. Joly, a leading mer- 
chant of Beirut and Jerusalem. He met 
her during his sojourn in Jerusalem 
with his regiment, the South Stafford- 
shire. 

Michael’s brother-in-law, Major J. C. 
Buckley, R.A.M.C., who has been three 
years at the hospital in Malta, has now 
gone to Palestine and they have had a 
reunion. Both originally in the 
Queen Victoria Rifles. 


were 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SEED SHORTAGE IN FRANCE 
Lonpon, Ene.—Reports from Vichy, 
received through the British Ministry of 
Agriculture News Service, state that the 
food supply problem in France is becom- 
ing increasingly serious, especially as the 





seed shortage portends small crops, In 
order to economize supplies available, 
local prefects have been given authority 
to reduce the present daily bread ration 
of 275 grams (8 ozs) in their districts 
A ban 
may also be placed on home baking. 


should it be deemed necessary 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PLANS MADE FOR RESERVE SUPPLY 

Winnipec, Man.—Agriculture Minis- 
ter Gardiner has announced that plans 
have been set up for building up of a 
reserve supply of feed grain in eastern 
Canada to meet emergency 
The plan will be put 
into force by the Feeds Administration 
and Agricultural Supplies Board. The 
grain which comes under the scheme will 


possible 
needs next winter. 


be used only to meet emergency condi- 
tions similar to those which prevailed 
last winter, should they develop. 





Fair Play for Importers Asked 
by Head of British Millers 


Lonvon, Enc.—L. Hector Read, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Brit- 
ish and Irish Millers, has made an ap- 
peal to the British milling industry to 
play fair with flour importers. The ap- 
peal would indicate that in some quar- 
ters there is a tendency: to squeeze out 
the flour importers now that their trade 
has been delivered into the millers’ hands. 

To take such an advantage is be- 
lieved to be the last thing Mr. Read 
would countenance among his fellow 
millers, as he knows full well the service 
that has been rendered to the community 
by the flour importers, and how at one 
time many of the country millers—of 
which he is one—used to do a large busi- 
ness with the flour importers, especially 
in clears. Mr. Read’s father worked up 
a good business on the London market 
in his country milled flours, which would 
not have been possible had he not been 
able to secure, for mixing-in purposes, 
the strong American spring wheat and 
Kansas flours which at that time were 
handled in such large quantities by Lon- 
don flour importers. 

National Association Review, official 


journal of the National Association of 
Master Bakers, Confectioners and Ca- 
terers, in commenting on Mr. Read’s ap- 
peal to fellow millers for fair play, pays 
the importers this tribute: 

“Whether we realize it or not, the 
flour importer renders too valuable a 
service to the* baking trade to be sac- 
rificed, and it is gratifying to find that 
the Ministry of Food, even though it 
may be partly influenced by the opinion 
of Dominion governments, has_ taken 
steps which give importers a certain 
measure of protection. It is unnecessary 
for our purpose to go into the details 
of these steps. They do not concern us. 
What does concern us is that importers 
—and this is perhaps the reason for Mr. 
Read’s appeal—are now only able to 
handle flour which is supplied by the 
home millers, and it is in our interest as 
a trade that there should be no discrim- 
ination against them in respect of either 
quality or service. It is further in the 
interests of the baking trade to continue 
their proportionate support. Long views 
are not to be despised even during the 
hurly-burly of war.” 


IMPENDING RETIREMENT 
OF SIR JOHN RUSSELL 


Lonpon, Eno.—It is understood that 
Sir John Russell, who has been the di- 
rector of Rothamsted Experimental Sta- 
tion, Harpenden, England, since 1912, 
intends to retire some time this year, 
after a long life given to the study of 
soil science, by which he has greatly 
benefited mankind. He is recognized 
throughout the world as an outstanding 
expert on soil and plant growth and 
has received many honors from universi- 
ties and academies of science and agri- 
culture in Europe and America. In his 
homeland, he received the Order of the 
British Empire in 1918 and was knighted 
in 1922. Recently the Society of Arts 
conferred on him the Albert Gold Medal 
for his services to agriculture in many 
lands and notably for his researches in 
soil science. 

Sir John is the author of a number 
of books, including “The Fertility of the 
Soil,” “Soil and Plant 
Growth,” “Lessons in Soil,” and has been 
much sought after as a lecturer. Only 
recently he gave a series of special lec- 


Conditions 


tures on “Agriculture Today and ‘To- 
morrow.” His opinions on soil and agri- 
culture take a high place and are large- 
ly quoted. He has lately been giving 
his services to the research department 
of the government. 

The Experimental Sta- 
tion, which was the first agricultural ex- 
station in the world, and 


which has been the center of Sir John 


Rothamsted 
perimental 


Russell’s work for over 30 years, is cele- 
brating its centenary this year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





URGED TO MOVE WHEAT 

Man. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board has issued an appeal to 
farmers in western Canada who have not 


WINNIPEG, 


delivered their wheat quotas to haul it 
in where space is available and keep in 
touch with their agents where space is 
not yet available. There is roughly only 
seven weeks left of the current crop year 
in which to deliver more than 60,000,000 
All shipping points in the three 
prairie provinces now have a_ general 


bus. 


delivery quota of 15 bus per authorized 
acre. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BAKERY EARNINGS COMING UP 
Toronto, Ont.—Consolidated Bakeries 
of Canada, Ltd., has increased its quar- 
terly dividend payable on July 1 to 20c 
a share from a former l5c. 
indicate that after a long period of di- 


This would 


minishing profits the baking business in 
Canada is at last on an upward trend. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CORN PRODUCTS OUTPUT UP 
Toronto, Ont.—The quantity of corn 
flour and meal manufactured in Canada 





in the nine months of current crop year 
ending April amounted to 17,827,412 Ibs, 
compared with 14,964,736 in the corre- 
sponding period of previous year. The 
increase was largely in mea) for use as 
feed for livestock. 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


Fine flours milled from the 
cream of this great Kansas 
wheatfield by millers who 
prize their quality and qual- 
ity-reputation above every 


transient advantage. 


Dependable 


value at fair price. 


quality and 
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The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Feeds All Milled Products 








Food and Feed 














ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 

















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'Makes:‘the’*Best'‘Rye‘Flour’ 











(Continued from page 28.) 

ported in the national food situation 
analysis of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, was for a probable 38% in- 
crease over 1942. Even this is contingent 
on average weather. If we realize this, 
or have favorable weather and go above 
it, we will supply the demands pretty 
well. Better, as a matter of fact, than 
the Axis is meeting its war food needs. 

Now let’s have a look at the two sides 
of the production picture—crops and 
livestock. 

In 1942 total crop production was 25% 
above the five-year average of 1935-39, 
but over half of this increase was due 
to the highest yields on record. Based 
on the March 1 Report on Intentions to 
Plant and the yields of the last five years, 
food crop production in 1943 will be 15% 
above the 1935-39 average but 7% below 
last year. 

In 1942, production of livestock and 
livestock products was 29% larger than 
during the five years 1935-39. While all 
crops are not fed to livestock, it is of 
interest to note that crop and livestock 
production in 1942 were roughly the same 
percentages above those of the base pe- 
riod. Let us contrast the prospective 
situation for 1943. Food crop produc- 
tion, as we have said, may be 15% larg- 
er than during the previous five years but 
livestock production is expected to be 
37% larger. Obviously, livestock pro- 
duction is outrunning crop production 
and our reserve supplies of feed grain 
and wheat are being rapidly reduced. 

Altogether it is estimated that grain 
consuming livestock on farms Jan. 1 of 
this year exceeded those on farms the 
same date a year earlier by 11%. 

Before leaving the subject of recent and 
prospective changes in the livestock pop- 
ulation of the United States it should be 
pointed out that increased production 
of livestock and livestock products has 
not resulted entirely from expanded 
numbers of livestock, There has been 
expansion in the output per unit of live- 
stock. Weights of hogs, for instance, 
currently are running about 10% above 
normal. Egg production per hen is run- 
ning about 12% and milk production per 
cow about 8% above the average for 
1932-41. 

Turning now to the supply of feed 
available for livestock and the rate at 
which this supply is being used, let us 
review very briefly the production of feed 
during 1942. Production of corn and 
barley last year is estimated to have 
been the largest on record—3,175,000,000 
bus of corn and 426,000,000 bus of bar- 
ley. Production of oats was the largest 
since 1925—1,359,000,000 bus—and pro- 
duction of grain sorghums, while not at 
record levels, was large. There was also 
large production of other crops used in 
whole or in part as feed. 

In addition to the unusually heavy 
production of feedstuffs in 1942, sub- 
stantial quantities of the feed grains were 
carried into the new feeding year. Some 
492,000,000 bus of old corn were on 
hand Oct. 1, 1942. 

Current indications are that the feed- 
ing rate was about 3.5% higher during 
the period October, 1942-March, 1943, 
than the average rate of feeding for the 
preceding five years, 1937-41. 
of this, and the prospective production 
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ws OF DOUGH STABILITY 


jSDoO 


FLOUS 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. [If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








GENUINE 
AXGLUTEN FLOUR, 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











PROMPT “*. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA (Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 





In light - 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headlincr 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 














CRETE, NEB. 
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The Distributor's Position 











(Continued from page 29.) 
the millers several weeks ago at Chi- 
cago we were also given their full as- 
surance of co-operation in securing the 
corrections yet necessary: 

First, to have the mark-ups raised 
to $1 bbl. 

Second, to have the maximum mar- 
gins apply on truckloads of 105 bbls 
instead of 55 bbls. 

We are again preparing to submit new 
figures in justification of our claims. It 
ig realized there may be some delay in 
getting this increase in the face of the 
President’s directive to hold back the in- 
flationary line but there is every reason 
to believe that justice and truth will 
prevail. 

Government regulation will be with us 
for some time and the trend is definite, 
perhaps, for more, This can mean but 
one thing and that is that jobbers and 
distributors must organize and co-oper- 
ate with one another to build a stronger 
organization. We are an essential in- 
dustry, an integral part of the machinery 
between production and consumption but 
we do need a stronger organization. Its 
beginnings must lie in the local organiza- 
tions banding themselves together co- 
operatively, particularly in the metro- 
politin areas. 

Considering that our organization does 
not consist of a paid staff, nor with legal 
counsel, and depending wholly upon vol- 
unteer workers, it is surprising how 
much has been accomplished and how 
much more yet can be accomplished 
through co-operative effort. However, 
serious thought must now be given to 
the question of maintaining a paid staff. 
The flour men can finance such a move 
and it is well that plans be made toward 
that end. 

We have had sufficient time to note the 
effects of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors contract. The use 
of this is becoming quite general. We 
have not yet heard of a case where this 
contract has been found to fail in meet- 
ing the essentials of a good flour con- 
tract. The jobbers who are not using 
this are urged to adopt this so as to 
make all flour sales contracts uniform. 

During the past year your association 
has established the principle of the right 
of the flour distributor to submit bids to 
the army on flour purchases. This, here- 
tofore, has been restricted to manufac- 
turers only. 

Flour jobbers have much to be thank- 
ful for. We are still the only remain- 
ing industry with a surplus. There have 
been no signs of rationing or substitu- 
tions yet. Flour distributors have had 
no serious hardships other than the lim- 


ited mark-ups in some cases. Our chief 
customers, the bakers, are enjoying a 
profitable business. Credit problems 


have also been reduced and market losses 
have also been limited. 

Now the government indicates it 
wishes to form a partnership with mill- 
ers and distributors for a larger in- 
Crease in the production and consump- 
tion of wheat products. A 25% increase 
in mill production has been asked, which 
assures us of a plentiful supply of flour. 
This, along with the enrichment program, 
80 well advertised by the government and 
others, and with the reasonableness of 
the price of our product, should make 
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for a very active period ahead for the 
flour distributors. The chief weakness 
in our position would be if flour prices 
ceilings and until this 
would be relieved, there might be some 
pressure as margins might be insufficient 
in some cases. If wheat ceilings were 
established, flour prices would, in turn, 
be adjusted accordingly, which should 
allow sufficient margins for operation. 
Millers and jobbers have a mutual in- 
terest in each other’s problems, more so 
now than ever; and we need the loyalty 
and support of each other. Practically 
ever mill uses the jobber in some way 
or other and, during the fateful times 
ahead, we must work side by side for 
the mutual interest, advancement and 
protection of each other. Millers have 
shown time and again that they would 
prefer to operate through an efficient 
and effective merchandiser instead of 
taking on the responsibility themselves. 
Therefore it is up to us to lead the way. 
The future of our industry is safe. It 
is basic and solid. We have but slightly 
touched the uses and possibilities of 
flour. We have thought of flour in terms 
chiefly of human food whereas chemists 
and industrialists see in this pure and 


reached mills’ 


cheap product possibilities and uses 
which, in time, will be equal to that of 
This, of course, is to be explored 
after mankind has been fed. The law 
of simple economics still runs our busi- 
ness. If distributors can economically 
and efficiently operate and render serv- 
ices, no force can curtail them but it is 
up to flour distributors to assume that 
leadership. 

The possibilities of establishing better 
relationships with retail bakers with in- 
telligent counsel, assistance and guidance 
are unlimited. The retail baker will not 
be replaced, as time has proven that 
greater opportunities exist here than be- 
fore. Our association has been thinly 
but loyally held together. Flour jobbers, 
with a stake in their business, more than 
any other group of flour distributors, 
must realize that unless they take a 
stronger interest in the affairs of their 
association, coming events and forces 
could bring about the limitation of their 
activities. One cannot depend on the 
altruism and voluntary efforts of others 
to protect their vital interests. 

Our association again pledges its 
loyalty and support to our government 
in all its efforts for a speedy victory. 


food. 
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(Continued from page 24.) 
government than have millers and whole- 
sale operators. Furthermore, in some in- 
stances they have been severely squeezed 
by price ceilings. 

Retail grocers who are maintaining 
their positions are meeting these prob- 
lems in various ways. They have re- 
duced their service to consumers, re- 
sorted more and more to self-service in 
their merchandising practices, concen- 
trated on goods with a better turn-over, 
and, in general, adapted their practices 
to the needs of the momert. 

Briefly, the most encouraging and im- 
pressive fact about the distribution of 
flour today is that all factors, millers, 
wholesalers and retailers, are continuing 
to perform their customary functions ef- 
fectively under new and strange cir- 
cumstances. Even wartime conditions 
cannot eliminate the need for each in the 
economic distribution of such a basic 
food as flour. This speaks well for the 
future of these industries. 











“Dobry's Rest” 


“BEST OF THE WEST” 


the other day about how he sold so much 
of DOBRY’S flours and how well pleased 
his customers always are and how the 
business keeps growing. When he re- 
ported all this back to the Boss, the Boss 
says, “Looks like that boy’s got some- 
thing.” “You bet he has,” says Jed, “he’s 
got two of them; he’s got DOBRY’S 
BEST and BEST of the WEST.” 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


JED CHECKUM, 
our Quality Policeman, 
had a long talk with one 
of our jobber customers 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








A RARIFIED ATMOSPHERE. Not, 
long ago a little magazine for young 
folks published an article, neatly illus- 
trated in style, about a 
pair of white rats named Mr. and Mrs. 
Bad Food who came to a bad end through 
eating white 


comic strip 


coffee, and 
another pair of white rats named Mr. 
and Mrs. Good 


bread and 


‘ood who presumably 
lived happily ever after because of eat- 
ing whole wheat bread washed down by 
milk. 


of the magazine, except to whisper it 


We shall not mention the name 


privately into the confidential ear, for 
two reasons: 

1. Because the editor confesses error 
(“we stuck our necks out, in a young 
and well-intentioned effort to improve 
national eating habits”). 

2. Because we want to quote at some 
length what the editor says about the 
lady who contributed the article. 

Now, the lady, too, shall remain anony- 
mous, also for two reasons: 

1. Because we feel unusually chival- 
rous today, and 

2. Because if she should see what the 
young editor has written about her the 
hapless gentleman would be very much 
in another doghouse. 

So here it is with all the identities 
concealed: 

“IT am familiar with your letter con- 
It was for- 
warded to Miss X, who has advised me 
that 
numerous reasons. 


cerning Miss X’s article. 


she is not going to answer for 
Among them are the 
following: 

“(a) That her article in no way depre- 
cated re-enforced or enriched white 
bread and that white bread, as it used 
to be, had by no means ‘nutritional 
parity with whole wheat.’ She further 
felt that her series of articles proved 
the case for the enriched white breads; 
that it was clear to her readers that 
these did hold parity with whole wheat. 

“(b) Miss X felt that your letter, 
or rather protest, was prompted by com- 
mercial considerations and being an edu- 
cator who moves in a realm far removed 
from such considerations could not sully 
her hands by engaging in any contro- 
versy. 

“There has been no opportunity to 
make any amends, if indeed amends were 
called for, inasmuch as that was the last 
of a series of four articles by Miss X. 

“This series was not particularly in- 
teresting for either children or teachers. 
Frankly, I lay the blame for this on 
the food manufacturers of the country 
who have done little or no spade work 
in preparing the’mass of people in this 
great nation for an improvement in their 
Rather it has been their 
policy, by means of high pressure adver- 
tising and promotion, to jam food down 
their throats and tell them ‘it tastes good, 


oo” 


why worry? 


eating habits. 


Our young editor goes farther with 
his complaint against the food adver- 
tisers. He got so little support from 
them, he says, that he was obliged to 
give up his crusade for better eating. 
(He does not confess this, but there may 
have been something a trifle commercial 
in his approach to the problem.) 

As for Miss X, we have it from the 
editor that she is not a regular member 
of his staff and therefore he has little 
control over her. She is superintendent 
of nutrition for the board of education 
of one of the big eastern cities. 

Miss X mention enriched 
bread in her article, nor does she sug- 
gest the possibility of combining white 
bread with milk instead of coffee. In 
the concluding picture panel little Freckle 
Face is seen taking the pledge: “I’m 


does not 


going to drink milk,” he vows, “and eat 
whole wheat bread from now on. I 
don’t want to look like those rats. No 
siree !” 


Listening to the salutatorian 
and valedictorians at a high school grad- 
uation was a good antidote for our mild 
morning nausea over the zoot-suiters. 
These cap-and-gown youngsters 
peering over wide horizons and their eyes 
were open. They were looking at the 
social order of the world. College presi- 
dents and business taipans have said less 
and expressed themselves no better... . 
We need have no apprehension about 
turning the aworld over to these young- 
sters. They will have the right antidote 
(though we oldsters do not) for slick 
chicks and reat-pleaters. We have an 
idea they will “depants” a lot of other 
things, too, in a very ants-pantsy society. 
. . . Incidentally, one of those valedictor- 
ians (there were two) was Susan Kuehn, 
daughter of Henry Kuehn, vice president 
of King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis— 
a girl of clear mind, persuasive argument 
and engaging personality. 


The steak that came to the 
table the other day—not for us but for a 
couple of other fellows—was billed at 
$3.50. Its diameter was about that of a 
silver dollar, and it was a trifle thicker. 
All this having come about without price 
fixing by government fiat, what more can 
happen when ceilings go on, as seems to 
be contemplated in Washington, at the 
April 4-10 level? ... American Res- 
taurant Magazine assures us that price 
fixing will result in smaller portions. 
This is merely that other kind of infla- 
tion, about which we don’t hear so much. 
. . . There’s a very simple substitute for 
governmental ceilings, thinks American 
Restaurant Magazine: “There are 167,- 
000 restaurants in the country, which af- 
fords ample choice for a patron, so ob- 


were 


By Carroll K. Michener 








viously, if portions are small and prices 
are out of line, the patron will seek a 
new rendezvous. This, we believe, is the 
real answer, as it has always been—that 
not the government, but the public, 
shrewdly regulates business of all kinds, 
by going where service, quality and quan- 
tity are satisfactory.” ... This seems to 
take care of both kinds of inflation—in- 
creased price and decreased quantity. 
How long would it be, however, before 
we were across the satisfaction line on 
both counts? And how soon, after that, 
would the Bastille fall? ... Best moral 
we know is, “Eat more bread.” 


WRONG NUMBER PLEEUZ.— 
What, we’ve been wondering, happened 
to all those kitchen bread slicers and 
miter boxes that blossomed from no- 
where when the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration first banned sliced bread? 
Thousands of them were sold to house- 
wives, but thousands more did not get 
off the department store shelves before 
the government reversed itself on the 
bread slicing program. Some _ bakers, 
too, had quite a few left in stock. 

Here’s the answer from one city in a 
department store newspaper advertise- 
ment: “BREAD SLICERS SLICED— 
NOW 19c. Oh, for the day when we 
just couldn’t get enough bread slicers. 
Now what will we do? Use them for 
kindling wood, was one suggestion . 
we were ready to do that when another 
little lass spoke up and said, ‘No, 
never! Think of those folks who bake 
their own bread . . . they'll want them. 
Think of all the spaghetti restaurants 
in Harrisburg where they still serve un- 
cut French and Italian loaves of bread 

they'll want them. For cutting 
loaf cakes, they’re swell. And, look how 
evenly you can cut pressed meats and 
cheese with one. Why, our bread slicers 
can even be used for letter racks, or for 
reference books on your desk!’ By the 
way, we suggest you’d better pick one 
up the next time you’re in the store, if 
you’re interested . . . for there will be 
no more when these are gone . . . (we 
won’t have the crust to buy any more).” 


The canteen division of the Red Cross 
at Minneapolis is planning a series of 
birthday parties at the Veterans’ Hospital 
at Fort Snelling. These parties will be 
held at stated intervals throughout the 
year. The Red Cross wanted big birth- 
day cakes to make these parties as home- 
like as possible, and, when the Twin 
City Allied Club heard about it, the mem- 
bership voted unanimously to supply the 
cake. And, to expedite matters, A. J. 
Vander Voort, of the Dunwoody Institute, 


offered to attend to the baking of the’ 


cakes personally. 


SAD STORY, WITH MORAL.—We 
rather liked the “sad but true” story of 
J. Flintlock Giddy which appeared in 
primer style in a little booklet published 
by the Eastco Business Papers people. 
This is it: 

For the past 20 years J. Flintlock 
Giddy has conducted a nice business on 
Giddy’s Garden Gadgets. Lots of peo 
ple bought his gadgets (they did wonders 
for gardens). Then came Dec. 7, 1941 

. and soon thereafter J. Flintlock 
Giddy found himself making entirely 
different gadgets for Uncle Sam— which 
is exactly what you'd expect a patriotic 
Giddy like Flintlock to do. So Giddy’s 
regular customers today aren't «etting 
Garden Gadgets, and Giddy shruys and 
says, “I'll be back when it’s over, They'll 
have to wait.” 

Of course they'll have to wait 
but not necessarily for Giddy 
because there are a few other Garden 
Gadgets around, and one or two more 
ready to pop on the market right after 
the war . . . and what’s more, the other 
Garden Gadget people are sending an 
occasional good-will reminder to people 
who use Garden Gadgets so they'll re- 
member their particular brand and ask 
for it when gadgets are for sale again. 

From here on the story becomes future 
and much sadder, When 
normal times rearrive and J. Flintlock 
Giddy dusts off his Garden Gadget- 
Making Machinery a terrible thing is 


tense 


going to happen 
will be forgotten! 
Giddy! How we wish we could impress 
on him now the cruel fate that «waits 
him. 

Sounds to us like a swell little sermon 
for nearly all of our advertisers to read 
—not,’of course, that they really need 
to! 


Giddy’s Gadgets 
Poor shortsighted 


Major Virgil O. Wodicka, of the 


Quartermaster Corps’ subsistence 1e- 
search laboratory at Chicago, told the 
cereal chemists at their annual conven- 
tion in St. Louis that in one combat area, 
presumably either in Africa or the South 
Pacific, the flour supplied to our troops 
was so badly infested with weevils that 
the men called the bread made from it 
“meat loaf.” He hastened to add that the 
flour was not supplied from this coun 
try. Wonder if it could have been some 
of that British 85% extraction? 


V. A. Oberting, Joseph E. Seagram 
Sons, Inc., writes us: “You might be in- 
terested in knowing that our experience 
with granular flour has not been satisfac- 
tory and we feel that, with the demands 
for high protein feeds, granular flour 


g 


‘should not be used by distilleries that 


have feed recovery systems.” 
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RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 


All Food -Products 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 








BOSTON, MASS. 














A Reali Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
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of livestock and livestock products dur- 
ing the next five months, it appears that 
the carry-over of corn and other feed 
grains from the 1942 crops into the new 
feeding year which will start this fall 
will be about equal to the carry-over of 
old corn and other feed grains into the 
current feeding year which started Oc- 
tober, 1942. This will mean that the 
extremely large corn crop of 1942 to- 
gether with the favorable 1942 crop of 
oats, barley and grain sorghums as well 
as 275,000,000 to 300,000,000 bus of 
wheat will be fed to livestock during 
the current feeding year ending October 
next. Needless to say, this will estab- 
lish a new record for the quantity of 
feed fed to livestock in a single year. 

With the level of livestock production 
at record highs and with feed produc- 
tion this year likely to be no greater and 
perhaps less than last year, it is appar- 
ent that we face a problem. 

There is no single answer to this prob- 
lem. But it is apparent that we must 
bring feed supplies and livestock num- 
bers into balance—and many steps are 
necessary, including: 

First, making every effort to increase 
our feed production. 

Second, making the most efficient use 
of our available feed supplies. As you 
know, one step in this direction has been 
our co-operative protein conservation 
program. 

Third, increasing feed supplies by 
every device at our comand. An exam- 
ple of this line of action is the recently 
announced 8-point program for milk pro- 
duction which emphasizes particularly 
supplementary hay and pasture. 

Fourth, proper sanitation and care of 
our livestock and poultry. 

Fifth, supplementing our domestic feed 
production by imports. Recently ar- 
rangements were made to include some 
58,000 tons of tankage from Argentina 
and Uruguay on the shipping quotas. 
We, likewise, are making provision for 
the importation of 10,000 tons of cotton- 
seed meal from Brazil during the next 
six or eight weeks. Not long ago, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. bought 7,000,000 
bus of Canadian wheat. And, as you 
know, imports of coarse grains from 
Canada have been the largest on record. 

If we are able to import as much 
as 100,000,000 bus of Canadian wheat 
and coarse grains during the next 12 
months, it is my opinion that we should 
consider ourselves fortunate. Such a 
volume would represent only about one 
fourth of the amount by which feed re- 
quirements exceed prospective domestic 
feed production. 

So far we have been emphasizing the 
carbohydrates in our feed supplies. Let 
us turn for a moment to our supple- 
ments. Total supplies of proteins—ani- 
mal, vegetable and marine—during the 
current feeding year will be 10 to 15% 
larger than during the previous year, 
while the number of animal units in- 
creased as much if not slightly more. 
But we have all been particularly con- 
scious of the apparent shortage of pro- 
tein feeds. This apparent shortage was 
accentuated by the fact that prices of 
protein feeds, particularly the major 
vegetable proteins, were intentionally 
maintained at a relatively low level. 
Consequently, when corn prices advanced 
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You can try “Big Jo” or 
either of his brothers “Chief 
Jo” or “Diamond Jo” and 
you'll find them all skilled, 
reliable workers. They come 
from good heritage — select 
wheat of pretested baking 
quality. 

The “Jo” family has an ex- 
cellent reputation in many 
plants just like your own — 
a reputation built upon de- 
pendable performance. Let 
us introduce you to: 


Big Jo—Fancy short patent 
Diamond Jo standard bakers’ patent 
Chief JO—High protein 


and sister *"Josie”’—strong, fancy clear 
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rather sharply during the year, a situa- 
tion developed in which, pound for 
pound, protein feeds in many sections of 
the country were actually cheaper than 
corn. This resulted in the demand for 
protein feeds increasing at an even more 
rapid rate than the increase in livestock 
numbers. 

In spite of recent arrangements to 
import considerable quantities of animal 
and vegetable proteins, it now appears 
unlikely that our total supply during the 
coming feeding year will be much, if 
any, larger than they were during the cur- 
rent feeding year—whereas, livestock 
numbers now appear likely to be some- 
what larger. This prospective situation 
poses another one of the more difficult 
problems facing us. 

Some relief can be obtained by re- 
aligning the relative prices of carbo- 
hydrates and proteins. It is extremely 
doubtful if prices of carbohydrates can 
be reduced, so it would appear necessary 
to increase protein prices, particularly 
for soybean and cottonseed meal. 

Any increase—within reason—in the 
price of vegetable protein will not, how- 
ever, be sufficient by itself to solve the 
problem. Some control of our protein 
supplies would seem quite desirable. 

Such control might be of a very gen- 
eral character—for example, merely a 
limitation on advance contracting so 
that those in a position—for one reason 
or another—to enter into such contracts 
do not get control of a disproportionate 
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be more specific and involve limitations 
on sales by producers of proteins or 
limitations on purchasers of proteins by 
users—these limitations to be related to 
some base period and adjusted for shifts 
in livestock production and in the rela- 
tive importance of livestock products, 
It might be more definite and limit the 
amount of protein that can be used in 
mixed feeds by kinds of protein and by 
kinds of mixed feed produced. Finally, 
it might take the form of rationing pro- 
tein to individual farmers in amounts 
based on the historical use by such 
farmers or upon the number of livestock 
units on the farm, or both. 


Which, if any, of these or other meth- 
ods is undertaken seems to me to depend 
first on the relative shortness of the 
protein supply and, second, on the ad- 
ministrative difficulties involved. If sup- 
plies are only moderately less than de- 
mand, very general controls involving 
a minimum amount of administrative 
burden would appear to be all that is 
necessary. 

Comparatively speaking, many peo- 
ple in this country have been used to a 
luxury diet. Consumers’ incomes have 
been relatively high and we have been 
able to afford the kinds of food that 
are relatively expensive in terms of use 
of land and manpower. 

A summary of the food situation re- 
cently issued by the Department of Ag- 
riculture indicates that as compared 
with 1935-39 civilians will have in 1948 





amount of available supplies. It might only slightly less meat and fats, more 
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ions eggs, and considerably more poultry. 
or , However, they will have 11% less meat 
:o than they had in 1942 when our meat 
to consumption was near a record level 








ifts for recent years. For all dairy products 
ee. ] we will have for consumption about 90% 44 
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tive ‘6 9 ” changes in our eating habits will be no 

t is Hunter sCREAM greater than some of the changes that 
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A Kansas Turkey years. On the basis of the national av- oO a ] on 

08 Wheat Flour erages the American people have made 





we sizable adjustments in their eating habits 
that for more than sixty years has in the past; for instance, our consump- hy 
a stood at the very top Fp fine tion of meat has fluctuated between 163 w en some 
am quality list. and 116 lbs per capita per year. In 
annie 1908, we consumed an average of 163 
The Hunter Milling Co. lbs of meat. That was divided between other flour 
- Wellington, Kansas 79 lbs of beef and veal, 77 Ibs of pork, 
~ and 6 lbs of lamb. This was not a rec- 
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ord consumption of beef but it was a 
943 record mien of pork. In 1935 has not worked 
ore “ “4 following the liquidation of livestock in 
= OLD SQUIRE 1934 and poor crop years our meat con- 
sumption totaled only 116 lbs per head. 


so well. 


Always is good flour. Pays In that year we consumed only 61 Ibs 
no attention to ups and of beef and veal and 48 lbs of pork. 
downs and this and that. Because we have in the past eaten the 
meat that was available to us and made ie 
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Ralph F. Wittgraf 


. . joins advertising agency . . 


Ralph F. 


vertising manager for the International 


Wittgraf has resigned as ad- 


Milling Co., Minneapolis, to join the Har- 
old C. Walker Advertising Agency, also 
of Minneapolis, as account executive. Mr. 
Wittgraf has been with the International 
Milling Co. for eight 
which he served in an advertising ca- 


years, prior to 


pacity with the Hardware Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. 


Ernest C. Von Pless, manager of the 


erdonal & 


His sub- 


WESTERN TREK 

A western trek by eastern flour bro- 
kers continues. J. A, MacNair, of H. J. 
Greenbank & Co., and J. H. Blake, an- 
other New Yorker, left at the close of 
the week, Mr. MacNair going directly 
to Minneapolis, and Mr. Blake first to 
Kansas City, winding up at Lake City, 
Minn. 
IN NEW YORK 

Elmer E. 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Wichita, made 
his New York headquarters with M. S. 


Huffman, sales manager, 


Brownold Co., during an eastern  busi- 
ness trip. 


CHANGE IN FIRMS 

Ray W. King, for the past eight 
years with the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., is now a wheat salesman on the 
trading floor for Cargill, Inc., at Min- 
neapolis. 


EXCHANGE DIRECTOR 

W. D. Hughes, manager of the Na- 
tional Milling Branch of the National 
Biscuit Co., Toledo, has been elected a 
director of the Toledo Board of Trade, 
succeeding D. L. Norby, manager of 
Cargill, Inc., who has been elected first 
vice president of the board. 


SPEAKER STROWD 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Association of Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers, Nashville, will address the Southern 
Illinois millers’ meeting at Belleville, on 
June 22, and the Michigan millers’ meet- 
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Ernest C. Von Pless 


. . division manager .. 


Buffalo plant of the General Baking Co. 
since 1938, has been appointed general 
manager of the company’s newly created 
Northern New York division, including 
plants in Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse 
and Albany. Mr. Von Pless will have 
headquarters in Buffalo. He started with 
the company nearly 27 years ago as a 
route salesman in Buffalo and held po- 
sitions as sales foreman, sales manager 
and assistant manager, in addition to 
manager. 


ing at Lansing, on June 25. 
ject will be “The Importance of En- 
riched Flour in Wartime Diets.” On 
June 26 he will address the Kentucky 
Dietetic Association meeting in Lexington 
on “Current *Problems of Soft Wheat 
Millers.” 


BANK DIRECTOR 

Austin S. I=gleheart, executive vice 
president of General Foods Corp., New 
York, has been elected a director of the 
Chase National Bank of New York. 
ON WAY HOME 

Fred N. Burrall, William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, stopped off 
in Chicago June 12. He was returning 
from a 10 days’ business trip to markets 
in the central states. 


IN CHICAGO 


Among Chicago visitors were Frank 
J. Allen, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., and Charles Ritz, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


AT HOME OFFICE 


L. E. manager 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., spent a few days 


Bowman, Chicago 
at the home office of his company at New 
Ulm, Minn., last week. 


GRANDFATHER BAUM 

It’s Grandfather Baum now and P. H. 
Baum, secretary-treasurer of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., who doesn’t look the 
part, doesn’t mind ‘being hailed as grand- 
pa. Informed Friday of the birth of 
a son to his only son, Glenn Baum, sales- 


Tanner G,. Stephenson, Jr. 


. . thrives on ruggedness .. 


Tanner G. Stephenson, Jr., son of the 
president of the Kansas City Feed Club, 
is now a cadet in the Navy Air Corps, 
stationed at Hutchinson, Kansas. He re- 
cently finished the rugged pre-flight train- 
ing course at Iowa City, and gained 20 
hard pounds in the process. His father, 
who is with Checkerboard Elevator Co., 
Kansas City, visited him recently and 
came back even more positive of the ex- 
cellent character of naval training. 


man at Oklahoma City for the Percy 
Kent Bag Co., Mr. Baum lost no time 
in making a “business trip” to Oklahoma 
City. He was accompanied by the baby’s 
grandmother. 


HEADS BAKERS’ HELPER 

Paul E. Clissold, formerly vice presi- 
dent, has been elected president of Bak- 
ers’ Helper Co., Chicago, publisher of the 
baking trade paper by that name. He suc- 
ceeds his father, Edward T. Clissold, who 
died in February. The new president 
has been associated with the publication 
since his graduation from Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio, in 1928. 


IN NASHVILLE 

Ferris Pickerell, of the Clyde (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co., and Lyman 
Bowman, of the Scott County Milling 
Co., Sikeston, Mo., visited in Nashville 
among the flour trade. 


HEADQUARTERS’ VISITORS 

Carlos M. Ayala, of Santiago, the 
Cuban representative of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., spent several days 
at headquarters in Minneapolis last week. 
Two southern sales representatives of 
the company were also in Minneapolis 
at the same time, W. O. Hutt, of Shreve- 
port, La., and Roger Blessing, of Little 
Rock, Ark. 


BASEBALL PARTY 


T. S. Paulsen, purchasing agent for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, head of “On-to-Nicollet” baseball 
committee this year, has arranged for a 
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Duane L. Norby 


. . first vice president .. 


Duane L. Norby, manager of the Tole- 
do branch office of Cargill, Inc., and the 
Cargill Toledo Elevator, has been elected 
first vice president of the Toledo Board 
of Trade. He will fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the resignation of John H. Bailey, 
former manager of the National Mill, 
who was promoted to enlarged activities 
at the home office of the National Biscuit 
Co., New York. Mr. Norby has been 
Toledo branch manager for many years, 
and is highly esteemed in the trade. 


millers’ and grain dealers’ night at the 
ball park. June 28 has been picked for 
the date, when Milwaukee will oppose 
Minneapolis. Mr. Paulsen hopes that 
the Chamber of Commerce crowd will fill 
the park that evening and root for the 
home team. 


COMPANY CONFERENCE 

A conference of the executives and 
sales department heads of the Comman- 
der-Larabee group of mills is being held 
this week in Minneapolis. Among the 
outsiders present are F. S. Birkenmeyer, 
vice president, Buffalo Flour Mills Corp. 
Ellis English, Ben Hargis, P. D. Hays, 
T. C. McGrath, Fred Schindler, Harold 
Bell and Jake Stewart, of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corp., Kansas City. 
AT EASTERN OFFICE 

Charles Ritz, president, International 


Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped at the 
New York offices during the week. 


WITH MILL CONNECTIONS 


John F. Reilly, partner in the H. S. 
Pearlstone Co., flour brokers, New York 
City, spent a few days in the Northwest 
last week, calling upon his company’s 
mill connections and, afterward, went 
to Kansas City and the Southwest. 
OPENS OFFIGE 

William A. Quinlan, until recently for 
several years general counsel for the 
American Bakers. Association, on July 1 
will open offices for the general practice 
of law at 1317 F Street N.W., Washing- 
ton. 
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ENRICHMENT OF CORN 
‘MEAL IN NEW STATUTE 


~<+— 
South Carolina Law, Effective July 1, 
Presents Difficulties to Companies 
in That State 


Enrichment of all corn meal and grits 
offered for sale in South Carolina after 
July 1 is required in legislation recently 
approved in that state. The law re- 
quires the following minimum levels of 
specified ingredients: thiamin 2 mgs, iron 
13 mgs, niacin 16 mgs, all per pound of 
meal and grits. 

The enrichment ingredients must be 
so added that they are evenly distributed, 
the concentration not to vary more than 
15% from the top to the bottom of a 
package, the law states. In the case 
of grits, it is also required that the 
method of adding ingredients shall be 
such that not more than 10% of the vita- 
mins and minerals will be lost in the 
“customary rinsing process” which pre- 
cedes cooking. 

In most other respects, including ex- 
emption for producers and exemption 
for sales made to bakers if a certifi- 
cate of intent is on file, the law is simi- 
lar to the statute covering flour enrich- 
ment, which became effective Aug. 1, 
1942. 

Vitamins or minerals other than those 
specified may be added only in accord- 
ance with federal regulations. 

Commenting on the new law, the Mill- 
ers National Federation says: “South 
Carolina is the first state to require corn 
meal and grits to be enriched. There 
seems to be at least some doubt of the 
mechanical efficiency of enriching meth- 
ods when applied to corn products, and 
the difficulty of getting the ingredients 
distributed properly is much greater 
than is the case with flour. 

“We have been informed that several 
leading manufacterers of degerminated 
corn meal have withdrawn their wares 
from sale in South Carolina, or are 
about to do so, because they feel that 
it will be impossible to comply with the 
new law. It is reported that others ex- 
pect to take the same position.” 
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H. C. DONOVAN 


Henry C. Donovan, 74, one of the na- 
tion’s best known crop reporters, died 
June 10 at Peru, IIl., his home, of a 
heart ailment. After his retirement from 
Thompson & McKinnon, two years ago, 
he moved from Chicago to Peru. For 
many years he was a crop reporter, field 
agent or forecaster for such firms as 
Logan & Bryan, the Armour Grain Co. 
and the International Harvester Co. He 
wrote several books on the subject of 
crops and the forecasting of crop condi- 
tions. 


CHARLES B. BOGART 


Charles B. Bogart, 74, flour broker and 
member of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, died at the Orange Memorial 
Hospital, Orange, N. J., on June 11 
after an illness of six weeks. Mr. Bo- 
gart had been a prominent flour broker 
in New York for approximately 50 years, 
for the greater part of this time operat- 
ing under his own name. He had been 
Virtually inactive for the past five years. 
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His last connection was with H. J. Green- 
bank & Co. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH McDONOUGH 


Francis Joseph McDonough, president 
of the New York Quinine & Chemical 
Works, died May 31 at his Brooklyn 
home of a heart ailment at the age of 
54. He was recently elected president 
of the Drug and Chemical Club of New 
York and was former chairman of the 
drug, chemical and allied trades section 
of the New York Board of Trade. 

T. F. McCARTHY 

T. F. McCarthy, president of McCarthy 
Bros. Co., Minneapolis and Duluth grain 
house, died June 13. Mr. McCarthy 
had been active in the grain business 
in Minnesota for 40 years, and was a 
past president of the Duluth Board of 
Trade. Burial was in Duluth. 
LAWRENCE STRYJEWSKI 

Lawrence Stryjewski, 65, a Milwaukee 
baker for 41 years, died June 5 follow- 
ing a short illness. He had been a resi- 
dent of the city since 1902, and head of 
the bakery he operated since 1915. 
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REGISTRATION BILL KILLED 

A committee of the Alabama legisla- 
ture has killed a bill which would have 
required all food manufacturers doing 
business in the state to have registered 
and paid an annual fee. Many flour 
millers had protested the proposed 
measure. 
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LEE WAGNER WITH NATIONAL MILL 

Torepo, Ounto.—Lee Wagner has been 
appointed head of the grain department 
of the National Mill, Toledo. Recently, 
he has been with the Norris Grain Co., 
Chicago. 
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CANADA TO MAINTAIN 1942 
FEED PRICE CEILINGS 


Toronto, Ont.—The minister of agri- 
culture stated in the House of Commons 
recently that the freight assistance of 
$4.50 ton and last year’s price ceilings 
will be maintained on feeds purchased 
from the west by eastern farmers. The 
minister also informed members of the 
House who had raised the question that 
there is under consideration at the mo- 
ment some plan by which it is hoped to 
encourage the storing of grains during 
the summer by feed merchants and 
others in order to have it available next 
winter. These statements were made with 
a view to encouraging farmers who fore- 
see a shortage of feeds by next winter. 
Unfavorable seeding conditions in On- 
tario will undoubtedly reduce the acre- 
age sown to grains this year and trans- 
portation facilities might not be able to 
cope with the movement required from 
the west by next winter. The minister 
has promised a full statement shortly 
indicating just what are the facts with 
regard to the feed situation in eastern 
Canada. 
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TEXAS ENRICHMENT LAW 
EFFECTIVE ON OCT. 10 


All flour sold or offered for sale in 
Texas after Oct. 10 must be enriched, 
under the terms of the legislation recent- 
ly enacted in that state. The law be- 
comes effective Aug. 10, but provides for 
a period of 60 days before it will be 
illegal to sell unenriched flour. 

The Millers National Federation ad- 





vises millers to plan well in advance to 
be ready for the effective date of the 
law. Stocks of brands of unenriched 
flour in hands of jobbers and retailers 
should be checked to make certain that 
they are not larger than can be used up 
before Oct. 10, and shipments of unen- 
riched flour into the state should be dis- 
continued sufficiently in advance so that 
all supplies will have been worked into 
consuming channels. 
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SOL REIMAN AGAIN HEADS 
PACIFIC N.W. DEALERS 


Sol Reiman, Odessa Union Warehouse 
Co., Odessa, Wash., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Association at its annual meet- 
ing held in Lewiston, Idaho, June 11. 
Larry Smith, Waterville Union Grain 
Co., Waterville, Wash., was elected vice 
president, and Don Gemberling, Spokane, 
secretary. 





Feature speaker was Ray Bowden, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association. 

Two hundred and fifty members of the 
grain trade attended the annual banquet 
held in the evening. 
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JOINS STANDARD BRANDS 

New York, N. Y,—Frederic W. Nord- 
siek, who for the past five years has 
served the American Institute of Baking 
as associate in the Department of Nu- 
trition, New York, will join the Depart- 
ment of Applied Research of Standard 
Brands, Inc., July 1. 


x *&* k& & * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x~ &* &k k& * 


Lt. Joseph R. Johnston, army reserve 
pilot, head of the Atlanta bakery sup- 
ply firm bearing his name, arrived home 
on a short furlough after seven months 
in Africa. Mrs. Johnston has been con- 
ducting the business during his absence. 

* 

John H. Ghrist, 
Colonial Baking Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Mrs. Ghrist, are proud of their son, 
Meredith William: Ghrist, 19, who has 
been appointed to the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, N. Y. 
The boy was graduated from the New 
Mexico Military Institute Junior College, 
Roswell, N. M., in June. 

* 


Sergeant Clem E. Beckenbach, son of 
Clem Beckenbach, Kansas City flour bro- 
ker, has “been in contact with the Japs,” 
his recent letter to his father states, and 
by adding it all up it looks like the 
young man, who formerly operated a 
bakery in Kansas City, is in the Aleutian 
chain, probably at the dangerous end. 
He is a signal man, and is not enthusi- 
astic about the weather in that country. 

* 

George A. Aylsworth was beaming 
last week as the result of having re- 
ceived a letter from his son, Lieutenant 
Clark Aylsworth, who has arrived in 
North Africa with the bomber he is 
piloting. Clark reports he has a tiny 
monkey as a mascot. 
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BAKERY OWNER BUYS 
COLBY MILLING CO. 


—<o— 


Louis D. Preonas Incorporates Dowagiac 
Milling Co.—Oscar Thierstein Is 
General Manager 


The 350-bbl mill and all other proper- 
ties owned by the Colby Milling Co., 
Dowagiac, Mich., have been purchased 
by Louis D. Preonas, owner of the Blue 
Bird Baking Co., Dayton, Ohio. Mr. 
Preonas is incorporating his individual 
ownership of the properties, and is set- 
ting up a new organization to be known 
as the Dowagiac Milling Co., Inc. 

Mr. Preonas is president and treasur- 
er of the company, George F. Steltman, 
manager of the Cincinnati plant of the 
Blue Bird Baking Co., will be vice presi- 
dent, and Oscar Thierstein will be secre- 
tary and general manager. 

Mr. Thierstein formerly was with the 
Siebel Institute of Technology in Chica- 
go and later with Morris Mills, Morris, 
Ill. 

The Blue Bird Baking Co., which oper- 
ates five pie bakeries, will take a large 
part of the output of the Dowagiac Mill- 
ing Co, in the form of a specially milled 
pie flour, Mr. Thierstein has announced. 
The new company also will produce a 
special bread flour from hard wheats, as 
well as the cake, pastry and family flours 
formerly produced by the Colby Milling 
Co. Whole wheat and graham flours 
will be milled on a French buhr stone, 
which has been a part of the plant equip- 
ment. 

The mills are being overhauled and 
will be placed in operation about July 1. 
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SENATOR TRUMAN URGED 
TO ACT IN CORN SHORTAGE 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Through Lewis E. 
Selders, president of Spear Mills, Inc., 
and Gunnard Johnson, of Wolcott & 
Lincoln, Inc., grain and feed men in 
Kansas City reached the ear of Senator 
Truman last week while the dignitary 
was investigating in this city. The two 
men found the senator fully informed 
about the scarce corn situation, which 
threatens the livestock population of 
this entire part of the country, and he 
promised to get into the matter at once. 
However, the senator is extremely busy, 
and the grain and feed men are not sure 
but that the damage will have been done 
when relief comes. In one of the letters 
submitted to Senator Truman for him 
to read at his leisure, it was pointed 
out that Missouri normally imported 40% 
of its corn, that nothing can correct 
the condition but complete abandonment 
of the ceiling arrangement on this grain. 
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HUTCHINSON EXCHANGE ELECTION 

Hurcuinson, Kansas.—D. B. Frazee, 
manager of the Security Elevator Co., 
is new president of the Hutchinson 
Board of Trade, succeeding J. V. Flem- 
ing. Charles W. Colby, of the Colby 
Grain Co,, was named vice president at 
the annual election. 
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SALES OFFICE MOVED 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The sales office 
of the Big Jo Flour Mills has been 
moved from Wabasha, Minn., to the Mc- 
Knight Building, Minneapolis. Charles 
MacLeod is manager. 
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Southern Missouri 
Feed Men Form Group 
To Fight for Supply 


Sprinorietp, Mo.—Faced with a short- 
age of feed that threatens to place feed- 
ers in the desperate position of being 
forced to sell out, the feed industry of 
this rich producing area formed an as- 
sociation June 7 which will meet again 
in Springfield June 14 in an attempt to 
find relief. 

The group, now known as the Asso- 
ciation of Feed Dealers and Manufac- 
turers of Missouri and Ad- 
joining States, brings together one of 
the most highly competitive groups of 


Southern 


feed merchandisers in the country. Their 
meeting June 14 will be in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Springfield, and all 
interested members of the feeding in- 
dustries are invited to attend. 

With no corn coming in and few other 
ingredients, and the new corn products 
ceilings wrecking that vital trade over- 
night, the feed trade of this area is vital- 
ly concerned about the countless feed- 
ers who now are simply frantic about 
At the meet- 
ing June 7 the new association wired 


supplies of essential feeds. 


congressmen and railroads explaining the 
plight of that area and asking help. 

Forrest Lipscomb, of Lipscomb Grain 
& Seed Co., Inc., Springfield, was elected 
Frank O’Neal, local feed 
merchant, was selected chairman of the 
by-law committee and Cliff Browne, 
Spear Feed Co., Springfield, was placed 
in charge of publicity. 

Adopting the slogan, “Food for Vic- 
the group asks only that their 
area receive essential feeds. They feel 
that concerted action by the group will 
get more results than individual effort. 
In the adjoining area, including Joplin, 


chairman. 


’ 


tory,’ 


Carthage, the rich Arkansas area, in- 
cluding Fort Smith, and other big near- 
by feed localities there are some of the 
largest feed dealers and manufacturers 
in the Middle West, 
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BAKERY FLOUR MIGHT GET 
BETTER GASOLINE PRIORITY 


Although flour is classified as entitled 
A-2 
priorities, while bakery products are en- 


to an rating in eastern gasoline 
titled to an A-1l priority, it is possible 
that in some circumstances delivery of 
flour to bakers could obtain an A-1 rat- 
ing if needed. 

In an ODT Special Memorandum to 
district offices, which are charged with 
task of issuing supplemental allotments 
to essential industries classified by WPB, 
the ODT says in part: 

“This 
tiality’ list applies to essential war in- 


War Production Board ‘essen- 


dustries. The furnishing of transporta- 
tion to them does not include the move- 
ment of any product or service not re- 
quired for their basic functions. For ex- 
ample, the movement of less essential 
commodities to a cafeteria located in one 
of the 
not be considered as a product necessary 
for their basic 


essential war industries would 


function. However, it 
must be understood by all field men that 
this is an end industry grouping and that 
the transportation of any commodity or 
service which will eventually be used by 
any of the industries listed must be ac- 
corded the same treatment as the final 
processing industry. As an illustration, 
a truck engaged in hauling spruce to a 
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saw mill to be used in airplane construc- 
tion would be just as important as a 
product being hauled directly to the air- 
plane plant itself. The same essentiality 
would, of course, be granted to the move- 
ment of the finished product.” 

It is also pointed out that hired car- 
riers engaged in hauling for the produc- 
ers of commodities listed as essential may 
obtain additional gasoline allotments to 
the extent that they transport the com- 
modities listed as essential. 

The ODT 
that no additional allotments are to be 
granted any truck operator who does 


memorandum emphasizes 


not meet the standards set up for elim- 


ination of all waste. 
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THIRD OF SOY OUTPUT 
FOR DOMESTIC USES 


Most of Record Production Destined for 
Military and Foreign Channels, 
FDA Executive Says 


D. C.—One third of an 
1,500,000,000-Ib record output 
of soybean products will be allocated for 


WASHINGTON, 
expected 


domestic use, leaving the remaining two- 
thirds for war uses, including military 
and foreign rehabilitation. These are the 
present plans announced by Donald S. 
Payne, chief of the Soya Products Sec- 
tion of the FDA, to the Soya Products 
Industry Advisory Committee recently. 

The proposed domestic allocation will 
permit broader civilian use of soya prod- 
ucts as a nutrition fortifier and as a sup- 
plement for foods which have become 
relatively scarce to civilians because of 
the war, it was said. 

Industry representatives suggested that 
the FDA’s effort to utilize soya products 
as an aid to better wartime nutrition be 
carried over through the peace to obtain 
permanent acceptance of these foods on 
American menus. 
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ODT ORDER SIMPLIFIED 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—Commercial mo- 
tor vehicle operators have been relieved 
from the provisions of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation’s General Order 21 
which required them to sign receipts for 
or tubes and to 


gasoline, parts. tires 


endorse the receipts with their Certifi- 
cate of War Necessity number. Com- 
motor vehicles include trucks, 
The ODT’s 
was taken in an amendment to Order 21 
which revised section 501.96 by elimi- 
nating paragraph (b) and consolidating 
paragraphs (a) and (c) into one para- 
graph. 


mercial 


buses and taxicabs. action 
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CCC WILL BUY ENTIRE 
1943 CROP OF PEANUTS 


<> 


Supplies for Oil and Peanut Cake and 
Meal Will Be Resold Through 
Regular Channels 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has announced that the 
government will purchase the entire 1943 
peanut crop to facilitate production of 
such urgently 
cooking oils and oil cake for livestock 
feed. The sole purchaser of peanuts, it 
was said, will be the Commodity Credit 
Corp., which in turn will sell supplies 
for civilian consumption to regular han- 
dlers. 


needed commodities as 


The CCC will carry out the purchase 
program under contracts with handlers 
who will purchase, store and sell farm- 
ers’ stalk peanuts only for the account 
Purchases from pro- 


ducers will be at prices averaging $140 


of the corporation. 


a ton for Spanish and Virginia types 
and $130 for runner types. 

The corporation will apply profits re- 
ceived on the sale of peanuts for clean- 
ing and shelling against losses on sales 
of peanuts under ceiling levels for crush- 
ing. ’ 

Officials expect shellers and crushers 
will move a considerable part of the 
crop directly 
feed channels. 


into food and _ livestock 
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CHEMISTS’ SPEAKER NAMED 

George C. Jordan, of the Minneapolis 
Star-Journal editorial staff, will recount 
his experiences in Italy and Spain during 
the revolution in the latter country, at 
a meeting of Northwest Section of the 
of Cereal Chem- 
ists, in Minneapolis, June 18. 


American Association 





Wheat Disappearance Heauy 


The following table, prepared by G. A. Collier, chief of the marketing services 
division, Grain Products Branch, Department of Agriculture, shows the heavy dis- 
appearance of wheat that has taken place in the first three quarters of the current 
crop year. 


For the nine months ended in March, utilization of wheat amounted to 


nearly 713,000,000 bus, compared with 518,000,000 for the like months last year 


and 548,000,000 the similar period two years ago. 


WHEAT SUPPL 
—Stocks—- 
Com- 


In country 

millsand mer 

On farms ators stoc 
21,972 . 9, 
58,857 H 
88,016 
79,571 
86,858 
163,584 


Crop year begin- 
ning July 1 

1937-3 

1938-3 

1939-40 

1940-41 


22, 
64, 
84, 
142, 
224, 


DISTRIBU 


1942-438 


WHEAT 


Y 


‘ial 


‘ks 


022 
190 
103 
187 
671 
441 
TI¢ 


Ground by 
merchant 


Used 


for seed 


Net 
exports 

80,319 

75.4 


flou 
491, 
499, 
495, 
500, 
496, 


1937-38 
1938-39... cececees 
1939-40 

1940-41 

1941- 


NINE 


July- 
March 
1940-41... 
1941-42... 
1942-43... 


*Includes exports. 


Net Mills 
, exports 
381,270 

425,488 


7,812 


mills for 


r 

147 
373 
288 
535 
226 


MONTHS DISTRIBUTION (IN 1,000 
Ground by Merchant 


for flour for alcohol 


(IN 1,000 BUS) 


In merchant 
mills 
40,399 
40,791 
61,054 
80,650 
81,598 
96,837 


Total 
stocks 

83,167 
153,107 
250,015 
279,720 
384,916 
631,854 


Pro- 
duction 
873,914 
919,913 
741,180 
813,305 
943,127 
981,327 


Total 
supply 
957,081 
,073,020 
991,195 
,093,025 
-328,043 
,613,181 
IN CIN 
Farm use: 
Feed 
and 
food 
126,043 
141,308 
103,384 
109,642 
112,449 


1,000 BUS) 
Feed and 
other 
uses 
12,319 
31,439 
26,409 
23,504 
125,211 


BUS) 
Feed and Other Uses 
ccc from other 
sources 
115,561 
*67,320 
*115,591 


Total 
disap- 
appearance 
803,974 
823,005 
711,475 
708,109 
696,189 


Stocks at 
close of 
season 
153,107 
250,015 
279,720 
384,916 
631,854 


Stocks 
April'1 
544,925 
810,482 
900,556 


23,560 
119,490 
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Hominy Feed Price 
Lowered as Corn 
Feeds Get Ceilings 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Reductions of up 
to $5 ton in some dry corn milling by- 
products such as hominy feed will result 
from ceiling prices imposed on those 
commodities by the OPA, in an order 
issued June 4 to become effective June 
10. The action was taken to prevent 
price increases, OPA said. 

The order brought under control for 
the first time ground corn, cracked corn, 
corn chops, corn bran, hominy feed, corn 
feed meal, ear corn chops, and corn germ 
cake and meal. 

This action was taken in line with 
President Roosevelt’s recent “hold-the- 
line” Executive Order through Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 401 (Certain Corn 
Products for Animal Consumption). 
The regulation becomes effective June 10, 

Corn is already under price control. 
The prices established in this new regu- 
lation are based on maximum corn prices 
and are set by formula. 

Maximum prices for ground or cracked 
corn and screened and mill run chops, 
f.o.b. the seller’s plant or warehouse, or 
delivered to buyer’s receiving plant, as 
the case may be, are figured as the maxi- 
mum price for identical sales of No. 
2 yellow corn, f.o.b. plant or ‘warehouse, 
or delivered plus 50c ton. 

Maximum prices for intermediate size 
cracked corn or corn chops and cleaned 
and polished cracked corn or corn chops 
are the maximum prices for identical 
sales of No. 2 yellow corn plus $1 ton; 
chick size or fine cracked corn or fine 
corn chops, the maximum price for 
identical sales of No. 2 yellow corn plus 
$2 ton; corn feed meal, hominy feed, 
corn bran and corn germ cakes and meal, 
maximum price for identical sales of 
No. 2 yellow corn itself; ear corn chops, 
the maximum price for identical sales 
of ear corn plus $1 ton. 
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CANADIAN FEED MEETING 
TO BE HELD JUNE 24-25 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Teed 
Manufacturers Association is holding its 
annual conference on June 24 and 25. 
The meeting place is the usual one— 
Bigwin Inn, Lake of Bays—which is one 
of the most beautiful summer resorts in 
Ontario and has the advantage of being 
fairly central for those members travel- 
ing from the province of Quebec. There 
will be the usual banquet, golfing tourna- 
ment and entertainment on the conven- 
tion program. The business conference 
starts early on the morning of June 24. 
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WPB CONSTRUCTION BAN 
EASED FOR ELEVATORS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—WPB regional 
offices may approve applications for con- 
struction and issue preference ratings 
up to an estimated cost of less than 
$10,000, under an amendment to limita- 
tion order L-41, just announced. Among 
the types of construction included for 
processing in the field are those which 
increase by less than 20% the capacity of 
the productive facilities and off-farm 
storage facilities for agricultural prod- 
ucts, including warehouses, grain eleva- 
tors and creameries. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 
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DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


—and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. “Merchants Exchange 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





. 





Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mils At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 





———— 








First Aid Work 
Shown to Elevator 
Superintendents 


Minneapouis, Minn.—John R. Hart- 
mann, of the American Red Cross, was 
the featured speaker at the May 25 
meeting of the Minneapolis chapter of 
the Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents. Mr. Hartmann stressed the 
point that a little knowledge of safety 
first methods can save many lives, not 
only in industrial accidents, but in off- 
the-job accidents, too. He urged the 
elevator superintendents to see that their 
men are instructed in first-aid work in 
the free Red Cross training programs. 

A series of demonstrations of proper 
first aid procedure was presented. 

This was the final meeting of the 
1942-43 season for the Minneapolis 
chapter, and plans were laid for resum- 
ing activities next fall. 

The members stood for a minute of 
silence in honor of the memory of a 
deceased colleague, John R. Coughlin, of 
the Brooks Elevator Corp., whose death 
occurred early in May. 
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Midwest Cereal Chemists 
Pay Army Bakery 
A Visit 

Cuicaco, I11.—A personal visit to the 
Advanced School for Baking Instruction 
of the United States Army, housed in 
the American Institute of Baking, was 
a climax to the current season of month- 
ly meetings of the Midwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists. 
Some 50 
June 7, to be escorted through the school 


members were present on 


in small groups by members of the staff. 
All of the operations were explained, 
and the chemists had the opportunity to 
see how our advanced baking student 
members of the army, officers and enlist- 
ed men, are getting expert instruction 
from the staff of the American Institute 
of Baking, to enable them to meet every 
war emergency and continue to supply 
our troops in the field with wholesome, 
nutritious, appetizing bread. 

The Midwest Section will hold no fur- 
ther meetings until fall. 
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J. J. NEVILLE PRESIDENT 
OF OGDEN GRAIN EXCHANGE 
Oopen, Urau.—J. J. Neville, manager 
of the Husler Flour Mills, Salt Lake 
City, was elected president of the Ogden 
Grain Exchange on June 10. Among 
the new directors elected are W. E. 
Peterson, Globe Mills; S. F. Matthies, 
Flour Co; Williams, 
Co-operative; M. G. 


Sperry Elwood 
Farmers Grain 
Pence, all of Ogden; Sterling H. Nelson, 
Salt Lake City, and N. W. Crowther, 
president of Crowther Bros. Milling Co., 
Malad, Idaho. 
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ENRICHMENT COST REDUCED 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The Winthrop 
Chemical Co., Inc., announces a reduction 
in the cost of its flour enrichment mix- 
ture. This formula which contains thia- 
min hydrochloride, niacin, iron, blended 
with other chemicals to meet the stand- 
ards for an enriched flour, is now offered 
at $2.10 Ib in 10-lb lots for grade A, 
and $3.97 for grade AA, and at $1.98 
lb in lots of 25 lbs or more for grade A, 
and $3.85 for grade AA. 
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Millers 
Since Pie 
1776 


SHELLABARGER 


always has such generous supplies of 








high quality central and western Kan- 
sas choice milling wheat that it con- 
stantly sells some of its fine surplus— 
even that gathered by its own country 
buying stations—to other quality-mind- 


ed millers less fortunately situated. 


Wheat Storage Capacity 
3,500,000 bushels 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKET 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Sales have picked up slight- 
ly for millers in the southwest but not with- 
out effort. Sales amount to 60% of capa- 
city, compared with 38% the previous week 
and 27% a year ago. 

Millers working hard for business and for 
directions, both of which picked up as the 
loan news came in and the market moved 

, 
“Erhe dull tenor of business the last few 
months has caused millers to get out and 
pound the trade more than ever before this 
year, and it has had an eroding effect on 
prices. Clears strong, export business light. 

Quotations, June 12: established brands 
family flour $3.80@4, bakers short patent 
$3.10@3.25, 95% $3.05@3.15, straight $3@ 
3.10, first clear $2.60@2.85, second clear 
$2.50@2.65, low grade $2.40@ 2.50. 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported domes- 
tic business active, 5 fair, 4 quiet, 7 slow 
and 8 dull. 

Oklahoma City: 
70% of capacity 
52% in the previous 


02% 


Sales ranged from 20 to 
last week, compared with 
week. The bakery 
trade took approximately 42% of all book- 
ings. Operation improved averaging 70% 
compared with 60%. Prices unchanged to 
fe higher. Quotation, per sack (cewt), de- 
livered Oklahoma points, June 12: hard 
wheat short patent $3.65@4.40, soft wheat 
short patent $3.65@4.40, standard patent 
$3.55@4.20, bakers extra fancy $3.53 @3.58, 
bakers short patent $3.45@3.51, bakers 
standard $3.43@3.48. 

Omaha: Buyers are not 
the bullish government wheat 
and are buying very little flour. Bookings 
by Omaha mills ranged from 10 to 33% of 
capacity last week. Shipping directions are 
poor. Prices unchanged but firm. Quota- 
tions, per sack (ewt), June 12: family fancy 
$3.70, family standard $3.40; bakers short 
patent $3.30, bakers standard $3.20. 

Wichita: Sales from 40-80%, directions 
100%, quotations unchanged, 

Hutchinson; Although interest is manifest 
by some of the larger bakers business shows 
little improvement, Trade generally con- 
tinues to mark time. Shipping directions 
fair to pressing. 

Salina: Demand 


frightened by 
crop report 


for flour is very 
but inquiries are increasing. Shipping 
rections are somewhat improved. 
Texas: Extreme dullness in demand con- 
tinues; probably little if any over 
10% of The new wheat is just 
starting to move and buyers may to some 
extent be holding off hoping for lower 
prices when the crop movement gets into 
full swing. Operations, however, holding 
up, from 60-75% of capacity. Prices un- 
changed, Quotations, per sack (cwt), June 
11: family flour 50's, extra high patent 
$3.80@4.20, high patent $3.55@3.95, stand- 
ard bakers 100's, 44% or less ash $3.35@ 
3.51, first clears, 100’s 2.80@3, del., Texas 
common points. 


THE NORTHWEST 


The interest noted a week 
into sales and a nice run of 
was booked June 10-12. It 
business, however, the east 
being the principal buyer. No large lots 
were reported booked, but there were more 
5,000 to 10,000-bbl lots worked than for a 
long time past. Inquiry was fairly general 
from eastern and central states territory, 
with carlot and medium-sized independent 
bakers among the buyers. 

When the business done for the week was 
totalled it was found that spring wheat 
mills had bought twice as much as they 
had the week before. The figures repre- 
sented 84% of capacity, compared with 
42% a week earlier and 47% a year ago. 

Shipping directions are a little more plen- 
tiful, but mills could do with a lot more. 
There is a growing backlog of delinquent 
business on mill books, on which direc- 
tions would be welcome at this time. In- 


quiet 
di- 


sales 
capacity. 


Minneapolis: 
ago developed 
new business 
was all bakery 





creased production ease the 
tense millfeed situation. 

Quotations, per sack (cwt), June 15; es- 
tablished brands short patents $3.44, spring 
first patent $3.39@3.41, standard patent 
$3.28@3.31, fancy clear $3.28@3.33, first 
clear $3.10@3.13, second clear $2.58@2.63, 
whole wheat $3.32 @3.37. 


Interior Mills, including Duluth: 
still inactive, although some improvement 
is noted in bakery inquiry. Wheat prices 
and flour ceilings are too close for comfort, 
processors report. Directions only fair. Mill- 
feed production inadequate to meet demand, 
and prices firm at ceilings. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Business off slightly, although 
a fair number of sales were made, ranging 
from one and two car lots up to 1,000 and 
2,000 bbls. Buying not general, however, 
and many bakers remained out of the mar- 
ket. Shipping directions fairly brisk. De- 
mand for family continues lifeless with only 
a slight improvement in deliveries. Quo- 
tations, per sack (cwt), June 12: spring 
top $3.39@3.59, standard patent $3.32@ 3.48, 
first clear $3.10@3.36, second clear $2, fam- 
ily flour $4.40@4.47; hard winter short pat- 
ent $3.35@3.50, 95% patent $3.25@3.45, first 
clear $2.50@3.06, soft winter short patent 
$3.57@4.53, standard patent $3.47@ 4.28, first 
clear $3.16@3.57. 


would help 


Market 


a> 


St. Louis: Reports from mills show a 
slight improvement in bookings. A few 
large parcels placed on the books for bakers 
for shipment scattered to 120 days. Usual 
car lot orders only fair. Better demand for 
soft and hard wheat clears. Prices un- 
changed. Jobbers find new business very 
slow. However, bakers are taking out old 
contracts fairly well. Shipping instructions 
sharply higher. Quotations, per sack (cwt), 
June 12: soft wheat baker straight and 
patent (ceiling price $3.98 per cwt, cake 
flour $4.56, family soft wheat short patent 
$3.98@4.29, straight $3.98@4.29, first clear 
$3.06@3.32; hard wheat baker patent (ceil- 
ing price) $3.44, family short patent $3.57@ 
3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first clear 
$2.68 @ 3.06; spring wheat baker patent, 
straight and 95% $3.44. 


Toledo: Situation just as confused as ever, 
Millers are up in the air and don’t know 
what to do. There is comment that ceil- 
ings on flour must be advanced to avert a 
squeeze. Meantime only limited purchases 
are being made to take care of immediate 
needs. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c 
rate points to New York, June 11, was 
$1.61%, equivalent to l6c over the Chicago 
July future. Flour and feed prices are at 
ceiling levels with no prices or quotations 
available for publication. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Sales spotty with some improve- 
ment over the previous week but on the 
whole the trade was disappointed at failure 
of buyers to take a better hold. Shipping 
directions also lagged. Production some- 
what better. The continued high produc- 
tion of war plants and withdrawal of so 
many housewives from the home and into 
the plants, together with restrictions on 
other foods, will, it is believed, force a 
decided improvement through consumer 





——— 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
EAT 


Minneapolis 
July Sept. 
138% 138% 
138 138% 
139% 139% 
138% 139 
137% 137% 
137% 137% 
Portland 


July Sept. 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


July 
130 
130 
130 
130 


J Sept 
une 

June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


ORN 


Kansas City 
July Sept. 
136 137% 
136 137% evar cane 
137% 138% ° 
136% 138 Sauk 
135 136% 5543 
135% 136% 

Winnipeg 

July Oct. 

102% 103% 
101% 102% 
102% 104% 
102% 103% 
100% 102 
101% 101% 


St. Louis 
July Sept. 


Duluth 
July Sept. 
140% 140% 
139% 139% 
141% 141% 

141 141 
138% 138% 
138% 138% 
Buenos Aires 

Closed 


Liverpool 
Closed 





Minneapolis 
July Sept 
161 éoee 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 


Sept. 
105 
105 
105 
105 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


Kansas City 
July Sept. 
102 102 
102 102 
102 102 
102 102 


ATS \ 
Minneapolis 
Sept. 

60% 

61% 

62% 

62% 

61% 

61% 


Chicago 
July Sept. 
66% 64% 
68% 65% 
68% 66% 
69% 66% 
102 102 67% 65% 
102 102 68% 66 





Chicago 
Sept. 
98 
98% 
99% 
99% 
98% 
99% 


July 
96% 
96% 
98% 
98 
96% 
97% 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


94% 
92% 
93% 


FLAXSEED———,, 
Duluth 
July Sept. 
305 eee 
305 
305 
305 
305 
305 


Sept. 
302 
301% 
302 
302 
301% 
300 





SUMMARY OF MILILFEED 


Week-end millfeed 


lots, prompt delivery. packed 


tMinn 
$.. 


load per ton, 


Chicago 
$....@40.40 
-@40.40 
os. rer 
-.@40.40 
--@40.40 
. @ 40.40 


Spring 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Stand. middlings* 
Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


bran 


Baltimor 
o@..--% 
o@Daecee 
o@uces 
o @ . owe 
~-@.... 

@. 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Stand. middlings* 
Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


pring bran 

Toronto $....@29.00 
{Winnipeg +++» @28.00 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


quotations, summarized from 


in 


eapolis 
.a 


1. . @87. 
Philadelphia 
Sr cccQeGeee §.. 


-@ 
-@ 
-@ 
-@ 


«e+» @45.65 


{Fort William basis. 


QUOTATIONS 


the market reviews, are based on car- 
190-lh sacks, f.o.b, at indicated pointe: 
Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
coce@vces ooee@.... $...-@ 42.26 
36.50@37.00 39.00@39.50 oWecece 
oT, Seer cose cease saecéas 
39.00 @ 39.50 + -@42.26 
39.00 @ 39.50 - -@42.26 
+» @39.50 - @42,26 


Cincinnat Nashville 
$ oe jee 


-@.. 


on on 


of.ia 


75 yr, eee 
75 36.50@37.00 
75 ceseo eves 
Boston 
-@ 46.48 
o@ ios. 
oo Bocce 
-@ 46.48 
- @46.48 
-@46.48 
Shorts 
$....@30.00 
-+++@29.00 


coee@ 


45.65 oDoces 
+++ @43.30 


oo @ucce 

et . -@ 43.10 

45.65 - @ 43.10 coceGesss 

45.65 «+++ @43.30 
Middlings 
$....@33.00 

~@ .- 

tTuesday prices, 
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pressure for 
trade routine. 

Quotations, per sack (cwt), June 1). 
spring fancy patent $3.80, spring standarq 
patent $3.70, spring high gluten $3.79, top 
family patent $4.63, first clear $3.39, south. 
western short patent $3.75, pastry $3.86, 

New York: A slight improvement char. 
acterizes business. Trade shows greater ip. 
terest and although closings are spotty ang 
better sales by no means general, the yo}. 
ume for the market does show an improve. 
ment. This is divided among springs, Kan. 
sas and cake and some of it included profit. 
able conversions instead of the cut-price 
sales recently reported. Shipping directions 
also definitely better in nearly all channels 
giving promise of a healthier market in the 
near future. Large, chain baker sales offer 
a topic for discussion, but since the busj- 
ness goes directly to the mill usually with. 
out the offices of the local representative, 
this is interesting but not important to the 
trade here. Clears have advanced io high 
levels, in some instances, only a cent or two 
below standard patents. 

Quotations, per sack (cwt), June 1: 
spring high glutens $3.80@3.86, standard 
patents $3.55@3.75, clears $3.48 @3.67; south. 
western high glutens $3.55@3.68, standard 
patents $3.50@3.62, clears $3.27@3.27; soft 
winter straights $3.70@3.80. 


Boston: The bullish tone of the 
ment crop report aroused a mild 
this market, but the most activity came 
from mill agents trying to convince the 
trade that now is the time to buy. The 
market did not react strongly enough to 
the adverse report, being only 1c bu higher 
on June 11. Consequently there was no 
business of any importance. Minimum car 
lots of spring and southwestern patents 
were worked for those who were close to 
the edge on supplies, also a moderate 
amount of soft winter flour, mostiy West 
Coast. Trade shows more real interest than 
has been displayed in some weeks and it 
is probable that continued market strength 
will bring in a fair amount of business, 
Buyers of family still too well loaded to 
take on any additional supplies. Directions 
on existing bookings coming in _ steadily. 
Mill quotations up 5c cwt from previous 
levels. Quotations, per sack (cwt), June 12: 
spring high gluten $3.93@4.03, short patent 
$3.78@3.93, standard patent $3.68 @3.78, 
first clear $3.57@3.67; southwestern short 
patent $3.63@3.78, standard -patent $3.53@ 
3.63; Texas short patent $3.73@3.83, stand- 
ard patent $3.58@3.73; soft winter patent 
$4.01@4.11, straights $3.78@3.88, clears $3.58 
@ 3.68. 

Philadelphia: General undertone of the 
market very firm though little quotable 
change in prices. Demand continues mostly 
unsatisfactory. Here and there, a rather 
brisk inquiry developed last week, but it 
was not sustained. Business generally poor 
with jobbers and bakers, who confine oper- 
ations to small lots for current wants. Quo- 
tations, per sack (cwt), June 12: spring 
wheat short patent $3.80@3.90, standard 
patent $3.65@3.75, first spring clear 33.55@ 
3.60; hard winter short patent $3.71 73.80, 
95% $3.55@3.65; soft winter straights, nom- 
inal. 

Pittsburgh: Sales limited with shipping 
directions somewhat improved. There aré 
some signs of future buying activity. Aver- 
age bakers are fairly well supplied and 
there is still considerable flour held on old 
contracts. Prices generally are unchanged 
and at ceiling. Family flour sal: light 
while there is a better tone to the soft 
winter wheat market. Clears in improved 
demand, especially the better grades. Quo- 
tations, per sack (cwt), June 5: spring 
wheat short patent $3.75@3.80, straight 
$3.67@3.68, first spring clear $3.41 @3.56; 
hard winter short patent $3.67 @3.80, 
straight grade $3.50@3.59, high gluten $3.64 
@3.80, first clear $3.18@3.49; soft winter 
bakers short patent $4.51@4.64, straight 
grade $3.44@3.52. 

THE SOUTH 

Atlanta: Market continues’ extremel) 
quiet, with buyers showing no interest and 
shipping directions slow and scattered. Bak- 
ery sales practically nil. Family flour trade 
continues very dull, with nothing in sight 
to warrant any change for the better any 
time soon. Jobbers and wholesale grocers 
continued heavily stocked, and not _ inter- 
ested in adding to large supplies already on 
hand. Blenders also continued their lack 
of interest, being more interested in trying 
to supply the strong demand for feedstuffs 
rather than dealing with flour. Prices are 
practically unchanged. 

Quotations, per sack (cwt), June 12: 
spring wheat bakers short patent $3.904 
3.96, standard patent $3.80@3.85, straight 


$3.66@3.68, first bakers clear $3.4173.55 


more baked goods. _ Export 
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A SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 
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Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 


Chicago 


.39@ 3.59 
32@ 3.48 
10@ 3.36 
85@ 3.50 
25@ 3.45 
50@ 3.06 
57@ 4.53 
47 4.28 
16@ 3.57 
78@ 2.89 
21@ 2.55 


Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first 

Hard winter short 
Hard winter 95% 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 


patent.... 


ere 2 ee 2 


Seattle (98's) S. Francisco 


Family patent $....@3.98 $....@ 


*Includes near-by straights. 
$280-Ib cottons. 


St. Louis 


8.44 
3.44 


Minneapolis Kansas City 


$3.39@ 3.41 $....@.... 
3.28@ 3.31 
3.10@ 3.15 


-@ 
3.10@ 
3.05@ 
2.60@ 

-+-@ 


. ‘ se 
2.60 


bo 68 08 wm 08 co Co Oo 
SOnwnmcone!: 
CONDMNRADS 


oi 
2.45@ 
Seattle 


Standard patent— San Francisco 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). 
Buffalo 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


29999999999 


New York Baltimore 


$3.80@ 3. Bice 
55@ 
-48@ 
3.55 @ 
3.50@ 
.27@ 3 
Th Pee 
-70@ 


3 

3. 
3.38 
3 


3.20 -10@ 3. 
2.90 ---@. 

Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{...$.. @5.35 $... @5.30 
Spring second pat.f sees @4:80 
Spring first clear{.. 7 Pr 


**In cottons, Fort William 


3.65 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Philadelphia 


3.90 
3.75 3. 3. 


Boston 
-7T8@ 3.93 


Cincinnati tNashville 


~@.... $... 


-60 3. 
-80 3.7 
3. 
4. 
3. 
3. 


Toronto **W 


Spring exports§ 36s 
Ontario 90% patentst $5.30 


basis. tSecond-hand jutes. 998-Ib cottons 
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nominal; hard winter bakers short patent 
$3.60@3.75, standard patent $3.50@3.65, 
straight. $3.50@3.60, family short patent 


$3.85@4.06, fancy patent $3.64, special pat- 
ent $3.73, low protein 95% $3.45@3.50, from 
the coast $3.50, bulk; soft wheat, 95% 
$3.82@3.86, straight $3.79@3.84, fancy cut- 
off $3.45@3.50, short patent $3.98@4.08, first 
clear $3.38, nominal; soft wheat family 
short patent $4.43@4:67, fancy patent $4.35 
@4.46, special patent $4.20@4.32; soft 
wheat 95%, from the coast $3.75 bulk. 

New Orleans: Sales are far from satis- 
factory, being confined to limited quantities 
for immediate and nearby future delivery. 
Inquiries, particularly after the announce- 
ment of a new loan basis, improved, al- 
though there were few actual sales. South- 
western hard wheat flours participated in 
most of the inquiries with some buying 
strictly on new crop delivery. Other types 
were quiet. Shipping directions while im- 
proved, are still lagging. Prices uncharged. 
Quotations, per sack (cwt), June 12: hard 
spring wheat (f.o.b. Minneapolis) family 
patent $3.45@ 3.60, first patent $3.30@3.45, 
standard patent $3.20@3.30, fancy clear 
$3.15@3.20, first clear $3.05@3.15, second 
clear $2.75@3; hard winter wheat family 
patent $3.50@3.60, bakers short patent $3.35 
@3.45, 95% $3.25@3.35, first clear $3.10@ 
3.20, second clear $2.90@3.05; soft wheat 
short patent $4.05@4.35, straight $3.45@ 
3.75, first clear $3@3.30. 

Nashville: Nothing has happened to stim- 
ulate even a little interest in business and 
as a result new sales are practically nil. 
The mills have offered freely but have not 
pushed in order to make a few sales. The 
southern people prefer hot bread but are 
not using their red coupons to buy short- 
ening and therefore are turning to the com- 
mercial bakers for their bread. This has 
put a large demand on the bakers which 
ef course is much to their liking but has 
over-taxed them since their problems are 
securing sufficient help. The additional al- 
lotments of shortening and sugar that they 
receive now are ample for their purposes 
since they have discontinued certain classes 
of cakes and have made new routines and 
procedures. 

Merchants, jobbers and retailers are al- 
lowing their stocks to run low but this is 
usual during the hot summer months and 
it is found that among’ the rural sections 
more demand is made for family flour since 
the country people as a rule have their 
own lard and in many instances meat, so 
local blenders reported that while their out- 
bound business this week was slow it had 
shown a little improvement. Bakers report 
no new purchases other than an occasional 
lot or so of special grades for fill-in pur- 
poses. 

Prices still about unchanged. Quotations, 
per sack (cwt), June 12: soft winter wheat 
short patent $4.44@4.61, standard patent 
$4.290 4.44, straight $4.14@4.29, clears $3.99 
@4.14; hard winter wheat short patent 
$4.03@4.29, standard patent $3.88@4.03; soft 
winter high patent pastry flour $4.39. 


“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Yeare 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, 111. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain very quiet; do- 
mestic buyers well booked ahead and not 
interested except in new crop flour. Mills 
not offering new crop as yet as they are 
unable to convert under ceilings except 
their own patented brands. New govern- 
ment lend-lease business booked amounted 
to 225,000 bbls with offers asked on 325,000 
bbls. Business went to local terminal mills 
who had control of enough wheat to fill 


their ~ offers. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or 
Tacoma, per sack (cwt), June 12: family 
patent $3.98. 

Portland: An improved tone noted in 


markets of the Pacific Northwest, with bet- 
terment in sales to chain stores and the 
California trade. Buyers in the market 
on a more liberal scale; mills catering to 
the domestic trade report heavier sales. 

Only a light business to the Americas 
with no other export business. The volume 
of domestic trade is insufficient to keep 
mills grinding to capacity, with only slight 
improvement noted in grindings. Quota- 
tions unchanged. Quotations, per sack (cwt), 
June 12: hard winters $3.47, blue stem top- 
ping $3.23; soft wheat straights $3.03; all 
Montana $3.57, high gluten $3.45, cake $3.90, 
pie $2.98, fancy hard wheat clears $3.10, 
whole wheat, 100% $3.33, graham $3.03, 
cracked wheat $3.13. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand for spring 
wheat flour in the domestic market is 
strong. Buyers are covering their needs 
regularly and long-term contracts are out of 
favor at the moment. Mills are managing 
to keep up with orders fairly well although 


labor is no more plentiful than formerly. 
They are operating to capacity. Lists are 
unchanged. Quotations, June 12: top pat- 


ents $5.35 bbl, seconds $4.70, bakers $4.40, 
in 98’s cotton, net cash, car lots, Toronto- 
Montreal freights. 

Canadian mills got additional business 
from the British buying agency during the 
week. This was probably the largest order 
so far booked and will keep their capacity 
fully engaged up to end of October. Pre- 
viously they had been booked up to end of 
August so that the buying of this week 
was sufficient to cover the output of mills 
over domestic requirements for two months, 
More business was offering but not another 
barrel could be squeezed in during that 
period. Demand for flour from other mar- 
kets was quiet. The West Indies and New- 
foundland have orders booked and did no 
new buying. Prices are 94 higher. Quo- 
tations, June 12: government regulation 
grade of Canadian flour 36s per 280 Ibs, 
cotton, July-August, Canadian winter ports; 
36s 3d September-October. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is moving 
slowly. Biscuit manufacturers have enough 
on hand and car lots are not in demand. 
Winters are too dear in comparison with 
springs to interest export buyers. Prices 
are unchanged from those of a week ago. 
Quotations, June 12: $5.30 bbl, in second- 
hand jute bags, Montreal freight basis; 
$5.40, in secondhand cottons; $5 bbl, bulk, 
in buyers’ bags, seaboard, for export. 

Farmers are not delivering wheat and 
supplies are limited. Demand also is light. 
Prices are at the ceiling. Quotations, June 
12: $1.10@1.11 bu, f.o.b., shipping points. 


Winnipeg: United Kingdom entered the 
market last week for flour and took the 
equivalent of 7,000,000 bus of wheat. All 
of this business was worked in one day 
and is believed to be the largest export 
total done in any one day on record. While 
the United Kingdom was credited with the 
purchase, it was believed the total may be 
for shipment to other Allied nations. Do- 
mestic trade is moderate. Mills are now 
booked up to September and possibly early 
October, although there may be a few small 
“fill-ins.” This new business added to or- 
ders on hand gives the mills no opportu- 
nity to take time out to check over their 
equipment and further substantiates their 
arguments that the depreciation on their 
plants and equipment is tremendous. Quo- 
tations, June 12: top patent springs for 
delivery between Ft. William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons; sec- 
onds $4.80, second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Continued absence of freight 
space is holding up export flour shipments 
from this port but flour dealers are finding 
a ready outlet for their products in the 
bakery trade in this area, 

There have been further inquiries for 
flour quotations coming from Central and 
South American areas recently but there 
has been no indication that actual business 
was closed despite the fact that Canadian 
prices are well within buyers’ ideas. There 
have been additional rumors of western 
Canadian flour being shipped for export via 
U. 8. Pacific Coast ports but this is still 
without confirmation. 

The domestic demand for hard wheat flour 
continues unabated with the bakeries pro- 
viding the major outlet and store sales on 
a limited scale. Quotations remain at price 
ceiling levels with supplies ample. Prices 
on a cash car basis for cotton 98's are $5.40 
for top patents, $5 for bakers patents and 
$4.90 for vitamin B. 

Soft wheat flour is coming from Ontario 
mills in fair quantities at present and sup- 
plies are ample for present needs with quo- 
tations to the trade holding around $7.50. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended June 12, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis... 131 148 20 27 295 926 
Duluth ..... 70 30 195 ... 566 435 
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SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: With prices piercing the 
ceiling, durum millers are choosey about 
new business they accept. True, there is 
not much buying interest, but there is a 
little every day. What millers would like 
most would be standing shipping directions 
that they could depend upon. A bunch of 
directions come in, but before the shipments 
are in transit, the directions are cancelled. 
Prices firm at ceiling limits. 


In the week ended June 12, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 180,307 sacks 
(cwts) durum products against 163,912 in 
the previous week. 


Chicago: Little change in market. Only 
a few sales made with directions fair; No. 
. | ree $3.75 @3.76, standard No. 1 $3.65@ 


St. Louis: Prices unchanged. Sales and 
shipping instructions slow; first grade sem- 
Olina $3.83 cwt, granular $3.81, No. 3 $3.73, 
fancy patent $3.83. 


Buffalo: Sales and demand continue slow 
but with more interest in forward bookings, 
due to reduced macaroni production. Ship- 
ping directions also in step with lower pro- 
duction, indicating that any step-up in the 
expected consumption of macaroni products 
will bring in a rush of directions; trend 
steady; supply ample; No. 1 $3.99, durum 
fancy patent $3.99, macaroni flour $3.73, 
first clear $3.12, second clear $2.12, durum 
granular not quoted. 


Philadelphia: Prices firmly maintained. 
Offerings light, while demand is moderate; 
No. 1 fancy $4.06, No. 1 regular $3.85. 


Pittsburgh: Limited; trend unchanged; 
supply adequate; per sack (cwt), No 1 
fancy $3.98, standard No. 1 $3.88. 








WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


HELP WANTED 
v CO NR Kaan ED 


SECOND MILLER WANT E D—GOOD 
wages. Steady work. Address Box 31, 
Hereford, Texas. 











SECOND MILLER FOR 300-BARREL. SOFT 
wheat mill; three years or more expe- 
rience. State age and experience. Ad- 
dress 6199, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 





WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN TO COVER 
western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. 
Leading Kansas mill offers splendid op- 
portunity for man accustomed to selling 
quality products. Address 6195, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Nat- 
urally, the strength shown by grain has 
stirred up more or less interest among flour 
buyers, and sales recently have been better 
than for some time past. Rye is still far- 
ther below parity than are other grains, 
and cheaper than most. Buyers, however, 
are not looking far into the future, most 
individual bookings being small and for rea- 
sonably nearby delivery. Pure white rye 
flour $2.80@2.90 per 100 lbs, in cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium $2.70@2.80, pure 
dark $2.45@2.60. 


Chicago: Very little change in situation. 
Some buying being done right along, but 
sales in small amounts. Shipping directions 
good; white patent $2.78@2.89, medium 
$2.68@2.79, dark $2.21@2.55. 


St. Louis: Prices unchanged. 
shipping instructions fair; 


Sales and 
pure white flour 


$3.19 cwt, medium $3.09, dark $2.89, rye 
meal $2.99. 

Buffalo: Light; trend steady; supply 
fair; white $3.20, medium $3.10, dark $2.90. 


New York: Little interest in market with 


sales light as prices mount; pure white 
patents $3.10@3.22. 
Philadelphia: Offerings light; market 


continues firm, 
$3.05 @ 3.15. 


Pittsburgh: Light; trend 
supply ample; per sack (cwt): 
rye flour $2.68@2.81, 
dark $2.30@ 2.37. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.20, medium 
dark $3.25; Wisconsin pure straight $3.60; 
Wisconsin white patent $3.70. 


Demand fair; white patent 


unchanged; 
pure white 
medium $2.65@2.68, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
__————————EE v 
FLOUR SALESMAN, 20 YEARS IN ILLI- 
nois calling on bakery trade; have proven 
record, draft exempt. Address 6200, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














HEAD MILLER HAVING LIFETIME EX- 
perience in the milling business. Satis- 
factory service, also results. Address 
6207, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, 





TRAFFIC MANAGER WITH 20 YEARS 
grain experience desires connection with 
greater responsibility. Have large ex- 
perience. Address 6189, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





CHEMIST DESIRES RESPONSIBLE POSI- 
tion with future. College degree, 11 years 
laboratory, mill and bakery experience. 
Favorable draft status. Address 6204, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—VERTICAL BURR MILLS, 16 
or 20-inch face. Morrow & Company, 
10 Market Street, Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 


USED 1,000 OR 1,500-POUND SPIRAL 
mixer, suitable for mixing prepared flours, 
motor drive. TT. F. Naughtin Co., 802 
Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 

















WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


. MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftaio, N. y. 








DESIGNERS 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 


BUILDERS 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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hat Is Most Competitive 
in Banking Services? 


Interest rates and the amount of money 
you can borrow, while large factors, should 
not be all determining in the question of 
competition. 


What is another factor? Is it not the 
banker’s understanding of your needs and 
problems, and his willingness to co-operate 
with you fully under changing conditions? 


The FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, is proud of 
its long-time relationships with many of 
the country’s leading milling and grain 
establishments. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 


OATMEAL MARKETS" 





Quotations, Tuesday, June 15 

Minneapolis: No change of consequence in 
situation. Offerings from mills are still hard 
to find, most companies being behind on 
deliveries and unwilling to add to the busi- 
ness on their books. Prices firm at ceiling 
for any delivery this year. Trade now wait- 
ing for fresh offerings of ground feed wheat, 
the president having signed the bill for 
the additional 50,000,000 bus. When this 
wheat will be released, however, is still 
problematical. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand with sup- 
plies short. Quotation basis burlap bags, 
car load shipment southern deliveries: bran, 
millrun and shorts $1.90@1.95 per bag of 
100 lbs; for northern deliveries: bran, mill- 
run and shorts $1.85@1.90 per bag of 100 Ibs. 


Salina: Demand exceptionally good, trend 
steady, supply considerably below demand. 
Ceiling prices prevail for both bran and 
shorts. 

Omaha: Millfeeds continue in very good 
demand. Supply very poor. Prices at ceil- 
ing $36.50. 

Wichita: Demand good, trend unchanged, 
supply less than demand,’ bran and shorts 
(basis Kansas City) $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Keen; trend firm; supply 
inadequate; bran, mill run, gray shorts 
$36.504@ 37.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Ft. Worth: Unsatisfied; trend tight at 
mixed car ceilings; supply inadequate, 
practically no current offerings; wheat bran, 
gray shorts $43.40, in mixed cars, del., Tex- 
as common points. 

Chicago: Good; trend strong; no offer- 
ings; spring and hard winter bran $40.40, 
std. midds, $40.40, flour midds $40.40, red 
dog $40.40, jobbers ceiling price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray shorts, 
brown shorts $39@39.50, red dog $39.50. 


Toledo: Unchanged, demand unabated 
and all prices holding at ceiling levels. 

Buffalo: Very little change as the output 
continues relatively light and far _ out- 
stripped by demand; trend steady; supply 
low; bran, std. midds., flour midds., red 
dog, second clear and heavy mixed feeds 
$42.26. 

New York: Light; trend nominal; sup- 
ply exhausted; $46.06. 

Boston; Milifeeds were still coming in 
at a mere trickle with not enough offerings 
to begin to satisfy the strong continuing 
demand. Mills both east and west unable 
to do more than fill previous contracts with 
little left for jobbers and resellers. Con- 
sequently they have turned to grains to 
give them something on which to trade. 
Quotations remain at ceilings. Spring bran, 
midds., mixed feed and red dog $46.48. 

Philadelphia: Fair; trend firm; supply 
light; bran std. $45.65 bid, pure spring 
$45.65 bid; hard winter $45.65; soft winter, 
nominal; midds, std., flour, red dog $45.65. 

Pittsburgh: Heavy; trend higher; sup- 
ply limited; offerings light; prices at ceil- 
ing; spring bran and red dog $43.60, nom- 
inal. 

Atlanta: Heavy demand continues with 
offerings still light; lack of supplies has 
caused many corn meal mills to shut down, 
and those that are operating are milling 
yellow corn, as no white corn has been ob- 
tainable in several months; receipts of gov- 
ernment feed wheat fairly liberal, helping 
to relieve acute situation brought about by 
shortage of corn and various feedstuffs; 
CCC sales stopped, but deliveries expected 
to continue for another 30 to 45 days; 
wheatfeed production showed some increase 
during week and was well above same 
period a year ago, but offerings lacking, 
with output being placed on unfilled con- 
tracts. Dealers and mixed feed mills buy- 
ing ground wheat and other ground grains 
wherever offered; bran, gray shorts and 
midds. $46.30@ 46.80. 

Nashville: Demand continues good; of- 
ferings practically none, prices at ceilings, 
both bran and shorts $43.30. 

Seattle: Good; trend ceiling; supply lim- 
ited; $36.50 bid. 

Portland: Millrun, bran, shorts and midds. 
$36.50. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
very scarce; Kansas bran $42.60, mill run 
$42.60. 

Toronto-Montreal; Canadian mills are 
selling all the millfeed they can produce in 
the domestic market. Although cattle are 
now out on pasture this has caused no ma- 
terial lessening of demand. Supplies of feed 
in eastern Canada are inadequate and will 
be more so in the fall and winter months. 
Exports of millfeed are small as permits 
are almost unobtainable. Both domestic 
and export prices are at the ceiling of their 
respective markets. Quotations, June 12: 
bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net 
cash, bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Montreal basis; export $45.50 ton (Boston 
ceiling), Montreal freights, Canadian funds. 

Winnipeg: Demand keen; all supplies 
moving to eastern Canada. Sales in west- 
ern Canada _ insignificant; output heavy, 
but no accumulation of supplies. Quota- 
tions, June 12: bran $28, shorts $29, Man.- 
Sask.; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady. There are 
ample supplies in dealers’ stocks here to 
take care of all immediate needs. Replace- 
ment movement from prairie mills is rapid 
and domestic demand continues very good 


despite the advent of early summer weath-. 


er. Quotations on a cash car basis are 
steady at $29.80 for bran, $30.80 for shorts 
and $33.80 for midds. 


—— 


Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats anid oat. 
meal are in light demand. Domestic galec 
decline in the summer months and there js 
none of the former export business to Brit. 
ish markets, Prices are steady. Quotations 
June 12: rolled oats $3.15 per bag of gy 
Ibs, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98's jute 
$3.80 bag, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats ang 
oatmeal about average for this season of 
the year. No accumulation of supplies 
mill output about equal to demand Quo- 
tations, June 12: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; oat. 
meal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
June 14 at $4.50 per 90 Ibs, bulk 20-02 
packages $2.20 case, 48-0z packages $2.3: 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 

Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (0060's 
omitted), of date June 12. 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore... 2,055 529 19 9 3 
Buffalo .. 4,092 3 1,677 4,290 1,504 

Afloat os% - wi Oe 
Chicago .. 3 od 2,42 6,59 886 
Duluth ... 32, j 55 2,01 1,169 
Ft. Worth ‘ 5 
Galveston.. 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kan. City 22 
Milwaukee 
Minneap’is 
N. Orleans 
New York 
Omaha 
Peerta ... 
Phil’delphia 1,449 
Sioux City 1,765 
St. Joseph 2,877 
St. Louis.. 4,188 
Wichita .. 3,846 


te 
_ 


wo Oo BO GO OT. 


| 


Tot. June 
2 "43 ..136,205 15,153 6,306 20,611 7,595 

June 
°42..184,202 56,313 2,569 16,96 3,418 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States June 
12, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore 655 “a aa re 
Boston 400 ee 
Buffalo 2,22 1,784 
Afloat 5 wee 
Duluth 
New York 
Afloat 
Philadelphia 
Lakes 
1,784 
June 5, 1943 .... 5,74 2,006 
June 13, f 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
June 5, 1943, and June 6, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond— 
June 5 June 6 June 5 June 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
169,835 23 ; 6,797 16,385 
2¢ 6 eee 


85 3,37 2,036 wee 

22,703 7,246 865 1,341 

Barley 9,361 1,201 17 

Flaxseed 851 1,556 - vee 

Stocks of United States grain in store in 

Canadian markets June 5 (figures yr cor- 

responding date a year ago given in paren- 

theses); wheat, none (176,000 bus) corn 

2,397,000 (4,283,000); oats, none (mone); rye 
24,000 (24,000). 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on June H, if 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number »f tons 
open on the long side. 
Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 
coe eee 360 9 .* 
oe 45 


June 


Totals... 120 vee 360 1,44 
*Delivered in Chicago. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for th week 
ending June 12, in tons, with comparisons 
--Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 
Minneapolis os ae 
Kansas City .. 1,175 1,500 
Philadelphia .. 2 500 
Milwaukee .... 40 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output ! : 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills «t Chl 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points ‘0 the 
Northwest, in sacks (cwts), with compara 
tive figures for the previous weeks: 
————Week ending 
May 29 June 5 

39,524 41,736 


ported 


—_—* 
June 12 
Five mills *44,173 
*Four mills. 
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Food and Feed 


(Continued from page 37.) 
food point out the directions for a live- 
stock program most effectively to utilize 
the feeds available. 

If we forget for a moment the vita- 
mins, minerals and other minor elements 
recognized as highly essential to satis- 
factory nutrition, and concentrate upon 
calories and proteins that satisfy the 
gnawing kind of hunger, we will find 
that hogs will return more total calories 
per unit of livestock feed than any 
other type of livestock. The hog will 
return more meat per unit of feed con- 
sumed than will any other of the meat 
producing animals. This fact alone would 
justify the recent tremendous expan- 
sion of hog production which was made 
when we had ample supplies of grain and 
an unexpected—almost insatiable—de- 
mand for meat and fat. We get a 
greater return of calories in the form of 
whole milk from feed fed to milk cows 
than when it is fed any other livestock. 
Moreover, we get a larger quantity of 
proteins from milk and cheese than we 
do even from hogs. Protein is a more 
critical item in the diet than calories. 
Therefore, from the standpoint of out- 
put from concentrate feeds we probably 
should rate the animal products as fol- 

















Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


6,000 Bblis Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
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lows: milk consumed as fluid milk or ~~ 
milk solids first, milk used as cheese sec- 
ond, eggs third, poultry fourth, pork prod- 
ucts fifth, lamb sixth and beef from fat 
steers last. We should remember, how- 
ever, that cattle and sheep, as well as 
dairy cows, utilize roughages, pasture 
and feed not utilized to so great an ex- 
tent by hogs and chickens. 

Consequently, the livestock program 
that would return us the maximum 
amount of nutrients from the feed avail- 
able would place emphasis on dairying 
in areas adapted to milk production, on 
beef and sheep production in range areas 
and in other areas where pasture and 
roughage can best be utilized by beef 
cattle and sheep rather than dairy cows. 
Dairy, poultry and hog production should 
be equally emphasized in the grain pro- 
ducing areas. 

With shortage of manpower important 
on many farms, the utilization of labor 
must be considered, and here we find that 
from the standpoint of producing pro- 
teins for human consumption, we should 
rank milk first, eggs second and beef and 
pork products practically even for third 
place. 

Based on average yields and consid- 
ering that land is an important limiting 
factor, we can get more protein per 
acre from milk solids than from any 
other animal source. In descending or- 
der the other livestock products rank as 
follows: cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, lamb 
and beef. This ranking is undoubtedly 
influenced by the fact that hogs, poultry 
and milk cows consume products from 
land more intensively cultivated. 

If we consider nutritive elements other 
than calories and proteins and rate the 
contribution of livestock products to such = 
essential nutrients as calcium, vitamin 











THE MARKET 
BEING WHAT IT IS 


In your effort to produce a loaf that 
will come up to the public’s expecta- 
tions day after day, you must be able 
to rely on the materials you use. 





And fundamental to any bread for- 
mula, is flour. SAPPHIRE FLOUR 
can be of real assistance at this time. 
It is conducive to the production of a 
loaf that has long shelf life, resistance 
to becoming stale, and supreme loaf 
flavor. 


These are qualities skillfully retained 
in this flour by millers experienced in 
converting choice, high protein, hard 
wheat into this bakers’ favorite. 


Try SAPPHIRE FLOUR in your 


own plant! 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


General Offices 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


Mn 


Giri 


FLOUR 
vata 
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A, thiamin, ascorbic acid, riboflavin and 
niacin, we find whole milk by far the 
most important in contributing calcium, 
vitamin A and riboflavin, and exceed- 
ingly important in the contributions of 
thiamin and niacin. 
mal sources of iron, thiamin and niacin 
are pork, eggs, poultry, beef and lambs. 
The conclusion from this sketchy sur- 
vey of the nutritive contribution of the 
different livestock products, is that our 
best utilization of labor, feed and land 
would require further emphasis upon 
dairy production and on complete utili- 
zation of dairy products. Egg produc- 
tion also should at least be maintained 
and when any of the livestock products 
are reduced, we would sacrifice less by 
reducing first the numbers of fat cattle 
and second the number of hogs. 

The second major question raised by 


The important ani- 





Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








the prospective livestock-feed situation 
concerns the extent to which we can 
shift our normal patterns of food pro- 
duction and food consumption so as to 
use more effectively our available land, 
labor and equipment. 

If we were really 
were to bring ourselves down to a war- 
time efficient diet much more of our food 
would come directly from crops. Our 
nutrition specialists tell us that the typi- 
cal American diet can substitute vege- 
table proteins for as much as one half 
of the proteins formerly obtained from 
meat. Even the most efficient type of 
livestock return only a small portion of 
the proteins in the feed consumed. 

For instance, we can produce three 
times as much protein per acre of dry 
beans as we can get from an acre of 
feed crops fed to dairy cows. We can 
get five times more protein from an aver- 


economical and 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











WALL=ROGALSKY } MILLING CO 


* MEPHERSON, 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address kK aw 
“HASTINGS” rN | CABLE CODES 
See USED 


~_S 


ay 
es 
Montreal Cee LY 


"eaog wae 
weorer ad 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta ' Medicine Hat 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B. HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 








°, 
. 











IT'S IN THE RECORD | | SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR . 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 22 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





os 
Head Office: Cables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 


CANADIAN 




















SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


® FLOUR MILLERS 
Flour Millers i a 
ROLLED OATS MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA ON SUPERS ’ — 


Cables: “GLUTEN,”’ Melbourne Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 

















OATMEAL 


i Mitt at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 
ae : oo 
Robin Hood Flour § i 
f<5 MONTREAL, CANADA 
bo = <= a Cable Address: “ForTGarry” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's—Riverside 
Mills Limited a | 
at ere seth: PZ: we ee 


ER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW 


MONTREAL - 
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l RING CO.LTD. 


UBS MAN poe: WINNIPEG 


. oe cer 4 “it J 














D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL » CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 




































TORONTO, CANADA 





PURITY ecraige re wO™ STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ea UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ist 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 











TORONTO, ONTARIO 


iF) 
J 


| 
| 


| ’ 
rig eerie’ ial" pi bo ad dD od id tt 
ce RE Tr BON ae Leg LR ORME. 05 > 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


TORONTO 


Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


$$ 


Cable 

Address— 
“Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 








Sea" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SS >=f9 
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IN CANADA 


JUTE 
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The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 
Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


a a 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





—_—— 

















Since w/ 
James fchardson & Sons 


erchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ““Wonmacs” 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Grain 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Ea See 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 








“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 
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age yield of soybeans and six times more 
protein from an average yield of pea- 
nuts than from an acre of feed fed to 
milk cows. The relative production per 
acre of fats from direct food crops is 
almost as striking. We can get more fat 

acre in the form of vegetable oils 
from either soybeans or peanuts than 
we can from feed grown and fed to 
hogs and much more than we can from 
feed grown and fed to milk cows. 

These comparisons, of course, are only 
the roughest kind of guide. We should 
not forget that the “quality”’—that is the 
biological value—of constituents of food 
is of importance as well as the quantity 
of those constituents; nor should we for- 
get that most foodstuffs supply several 
nutritive elements, and cannot be com- 
pared profitably on the basis of any one 
element alone. 

The difference in the food values per 
unit of labor required are most striking. 
Considering the average amount of la- 
bor used on crops and on livestock, we 
can get more than 10 times as much 
food energy from labor spent on wheat 
as we can on labor spent on dairy cows. 
We can get almost 10 times as much 
food energy from labor spent on soy- 
beans as from hogs. An hour of labor 
spent on wheat will produce eight times 
as much protein and an hour on soybeans 
will produce 25 times as much proteins 
as an hour spent on milk. The tre- 
mendous saving in land and labor by the 
direct consumption of food products 
should be most reassuring to those who 
fear we will be faced with a scarcity of 
food. One important point should be 
emphasized in such comparisons. Some 
of the direct food crops are too bulky to 
furnish a large percentage of the nutri- 
tive elements needed in the diet. Please 
remember, too, that these are only rough 
comparisons, and that quality and va- 
tiety of nutrients are as important as 
mere quantity. 

Crops which will-most nearly supple- 
ment meat and livestock products in our 
diet are peanuts, soybeans, dry beans and 
peas. These should all be stressed in 
our production program. The crops that 
will replace the energy producing live- 
stock foods are potatoes, sweet potatoes 
and corn. Peanuts and soybeans are our 
best sources for the direct production 
of oil, and much of the meal can be 
used for edible purposes as a source of 
protein. As we look forward to pro- 
ducing the crops that will make the most 
contribution to the war effort in 1943 
and in succeeding years, we should con- 
sider very seriously the extent to which 
we can increase the acreages of peanuts 
in areas where they are adapted, soy- 
beans, particularly the edible varieties, 
and the edible varieties of cowpeas in 
the southern states, as well as dried 
beans and peas. 

In this kind of a setting we can look 
at the consequences of a tight feed-grain 
situation with no fear that the nation 
will be hungry or undernourished. By 
directing the utilization of grains and 
oil meals to livestock most effective in 
returning human food we can supply an 
adequate volume of animal nutrients. 
We can go much further if necessary in 
the direction of producing crops for 
direct consumption. The agricultural re- 
Sources of the United States are cer- 
tainly ample to meet all of the require- 
ments for food production if we are will- 
ing for the sake of winning the war to 
make the necessary adjustments in our 
tating habits. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F, 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 


TORONTO, CANADA 











Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLE ApprEss, ‘‘GILLESPIE,” SypNry 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 


















BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 

















Canada’s 


oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Mills at: 








































BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 


68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLOO,” Toronto. 





























The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Oountry Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 


Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 














CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


WtinNtP&EG ee VANCOUVER 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


COTTON 


BAGS 


Successors to 


and 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


Manufacturers and Importers 


=~, 













JUTE 
BAGS 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Orry 





“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR ~- CAKE FLOUR 


Oable Address: ‘‘Wasco."' All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








“TD a d D” A a Sue poet» Song he 
lamon ent. Milled under rator _— 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Jonres-HetrreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 








REIN FORCEMENTS 


Two rabbits escaped from an Army 
Medical Center experimental hutch. They 
had hopped only a short way when be- 
hind they heard the excited baying of 
dogs. Both stepped on the accelerator, 
then suddenly one stopped. “Look,” said 
Mr. Rabbit, ‘we were born and raised in 
the army. We're pretty tough. Let’s 
wait right here and lick those babies!” 
The coy rabbit bride replied, “Let’s wait 
till tomorrow, dear, and outnumber 
them.” 

¥ ¥ 
NO BACKGROUND 

Brown.—That chicken you sold me yes- 
terday must have been hatched in an 
incubator, 

Butcher.—-How’s that? 

Brown.—No chicken that ever knew 
a mother’s tender care could grow up 
as tough as that. 

¥ ¥ 
LOGIC 

“Pa,” said Willie, “a man’s wife is 
his better half, isn’t she?” 

“Well, we are told so, son,” said Pa, 
not looking up from his paper. 

‘Well, then,” continued Willie, “if a 
man marries twice there isn’t anything 
left of him, is there?” 


¥ ¥ 


INCREDIBLE 

He.—Vm glad, dear, that you are im- 
pressed by all the explanations I have 
been giving you about banking and cur- 
rency. 

She.—Yes, darling. It seems wonder- 
ful that anyone could know as much as 
you about money without having any. 

¥ ¥ 
SPECIAL OCCASION 

Tramp.—Have you a piece of cake, 
lady, to give a poor man who hasn’t 
had a bite for two days? 

Cake? 
you? 


Isn’t bread good enough for 


Tramp.—Ordinarily, yes, ma’am, but 

this is my birthday. 
¥ ¥ 
ON THE JOB 

An office manager was telling how a 
girl came in to apply for a job, and 
when asked if she had any particular 
qualifications or unusual talents, stated 
that she had won several prizes in cross- 
word puzzle and slogan writing contests. 
“Sounds good,” the manager told her, 
“but we want somebody who will be 
smart during office hours.” 

“Oh,” she explained, “this was during 
office hours.” —E ficiency Magazine. 

¥ ¥ 

MOMENTARILY 
Jane.—When you went to the seaside, 
did you keep your eyes open for a boy 
friend? : ; 
Jenny.—No, dear. I closed one of 
them. 
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Centennial 
Flouring Mills 


GENERAL OFFICES—SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC & EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS TERMINAL AND 
COUNTRY WHEAT STORAGE 


Mills at 


Tacoma, Spokane, Wenatchee, Ritzville, Portland 





—T 





nt 
GROWN 
MILLS 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTEK 
WAUPACA, WIS. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, \ A. 

















DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Oopley,”’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 








M. STANNARD z.A.Greex | F, E, HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1870 (Formerly Leo Weiss & Co.) 
ANNARD L EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
sT eh COLLINS & CO. AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
IMPORTERS Rnb cag he Shei ee 
. Buildings Connections solicited for post-war business 
Naw Lane Street LONDON, E.C.3 | Bote!ph House LONDON, E.C. 3 
sci ata 10, Eastcheap 
Cable Address: ‘*TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEeaAcH,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,’’ London. 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street EITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ““ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


OC, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘““GLENCAIRN," Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puitip,” Dundee 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


-FLOUR 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
—— N.Y. Produce Exchange 
duce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New a Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


ah ay ss ud yeh ek an ba ceeae seed $4,904,187 
CS SION TN Sie Oi no 605 0.0:5.000664000-0005 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt Buildin Atlanta, Ga. 


Royal Bank “Building «ss Montreal 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable 


. Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


60 Mo CHICAGO, It 


nrana 





BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RTLOUR pomestic 


3lst and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


phis, T 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. 


Baltimore, Md. 











—— 


ee 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR races 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE ST. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O. Box 646 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 














Flour Specialists $*2i"hosr* 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Suecessors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Tanner - Duncan-Siney 


Corporation 
FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


7 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 


Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 

CYLINDER SEPARATORS 

MAGNETIC SEPARATORS @[NIAGARA) ae e 
DUST COLLECTORS 

GRAIN CLEANING ue a 


RICHMOND STEIN Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. 











PERCY KENT 





ACM 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


Salina, Kansas 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 











°INDEX OF ADVERTISERS - 








Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co 
Akron Belting Co. 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 
Alva Roller Mills 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Bakers Machinery Co. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc... 
American Flours, Inc. 
American Machine & Foundry Co 
Ames Harris Neville Co 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc, ... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkansas City Fiour Mills Co 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bagpak, Inc. 

Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beckenbach, Clem L. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Big Jo Flour Mills 

Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 
Boonville Mills Co. 

Borden Co. 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 

Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. 8S., Co. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Buckeye Cereal Co. 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co 
Cannon Valley Milling Co 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc. 
Cargill, Inc. 

Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co 
Chase Bag Company 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. 

Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & Son 

Coatsworth & Cooper 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 

Coleman, David, Inc. 

Collins Flour Mills, 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Columbus Laboratories 
Commander Milling Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 

Corn Products Sales Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd 
Crawford & Law 

Cream of Wheat Corp. 

Crete Mills, 

Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Mills 


D Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc. 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 

Day Co. 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 

Deutsch & Sickert Co. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 

Doughnut Corporation of America 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Duluth Universal Miiling Co. 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 

Dutchess Tool Co., Inc. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., lo 
Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Farquhar Bros. 

Farmers & Merchants Milling Co.... 
Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Feast, C. E., & Co 
Ferbo Co. 
Federal Mill, 
Fennell, Spence & Co 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
First National Bank in St. Louis 
Fisher & Fallgatter 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 


Flour Mills of America, Inc..... 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc 
Foods, Inc. 

Forster Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., 
Fort Morgan Mills 

Franco, Francis M. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. ° 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Goodhue Mill Co. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co 


Haaky Mfg. Co 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen. Co 


Hardesty Milling Co. 

Harris Bros. & Co., 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., In 
Hart-Carter Co. 

Heide, Henry, 

Henkel Flour 

Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd 
Horan, Hubert J. 

Hosmer, Calvin; Stolte Co 
Howie, The J. K., Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co..... 
Hunter Milling Co. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, L. R., 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly Flour Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, 

Koerner, John E., 

Kulla, Maxwell 


La Grange Mills e 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., “Lta. 

Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd.. 

Lee, H. D., Flour Mills "apes 

Lever Bros. Co. 

Lexington Mill & Elevator Co 

Long, W. E., Co. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd..... 
Mann, F. W. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., “Lta.. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
Mennel Milling Co. 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


National Grain Yeast Corp 
National Milling Co. 


Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co. 

New Jersey Flour Mills Co. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co.... 
Noblesville Milling Co. 

Norris Grain Co. 


North Dakota Mill & Elevator......, ‘: 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 


O Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd......,. 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co 
Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Pearlstone, H. S., 
Peek Bros. 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 
Pillman & Phillips .. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. .. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division........ 
Pratt, BR. CG. .cccccccccccces 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. .. 
Procter & Gamble 


Q Quaker Oats Company 


Rapid River Milling Co. . 
Red River Milling Co. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
Red Wing Milling Co. ... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Richmond Mfg. Co. .......-+ 
Riegel Paper Corp. .... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd... 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodney Milling Co. ......... 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co...... 
Ross Milling Co. ° 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, “Eta 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 


St. Cloud Milling Co. 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Saxony Mills 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ...... 
Security Flour Mills Co. 
Seedburo Equipment Co, 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Shevelove, J. J. ...e.- 
Short, J. R., Milling Co..... 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Spillers, Ltd. ....cseeseee 
Gpenaaee, Ta Gi ccccccescs 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
BE GOL) cccccvccscecescecececs 
Standard Brands, Inc. .. 
Standard Milling Co. ... 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 
Swift & Co. ....... 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co.... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers ‘Association. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan . 
Thompson, E. S. ........ 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 
Toronto Elevators Limited 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Twin City Machine Co. 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd... 
Urban, George, Milling Co..... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co... 
Victor Chemical Works.. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical ‘Corp 
Votes Bites Ge. cccccocees 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...Cove 
Walnut Creek Milling Co..... 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co 
Western Assurance Co. ......- 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., “Lita... 
Western Milling Co. ... 
Western Star Mill Co. 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills "Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co, 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Wirk Garment Corp. .... 
Wisconsin Milling Co. 
Wolf Milling Co. ....... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. eee 








SPEAKS LOUDER 


The propaganda mills of the enemy might as well shut 
up shop when good American bread reaches a hungry 
child. 

Other foods will deserve a share of the credit, nutri- 
tionally—but none serve so well to establish the prin- 
ciple of human sympathy and succour. There is more 
to the “breaking of bread” than the injestion of so many 
calories and vitamins — important as they may be. 

Perhaps this also helps to explain why America, in 
its own eating preferences, remains a “white-bread” 
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country. The pleasurable aspect of eating — in addition 
to the nutritional aspect — remains fundamental to a 
free man’s way of life. 

In helping to maintain this standard of “nutrition plus 
enjoyment” in the face of a world-wide food crisis, the 
milling industry is successfully meeting a mighty chal- 
lenge. We can still have flour not only appetizingly 
white and well-balanced, but enriched with essential 
nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so many 
millers in carrying out this important wartime responsi- 
bility. If you are not now fully informed on the place of 
Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-.A in improving 
the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, just write: 

NA-95 
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Battlefront e « This village is in America 


. .- not Czechoslovakia. Thus its men are alive and 
free. Its women are not hounded through the coun- 
tryside. Its children have not recoiled in panic from 
the bark of executioners’ rifles. 

Don’t be deceived...this is a battlefront. 

In silent, cold fury the people of this village have 
pledged that no Gestapo fist shall rattle the doors of 
these homes, no tyrant slap his hatred on the school 


%, . 
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blackboard, no pagan hand padlock the church door. 
All our lives touch this tiny portion of America, 
the good land. On a thousand fronts, the fight to 


save it goes on. At General Mills, 8500 of us shoulder 


the job of transforming the harvest of our rich fields 
into good food. Our laboratories and plants probe 
tirelessly into secrets of nutrition. 

On this battlefront, too, the ground we gain helps 
maintain a free and healthy America. 
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